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Conference Speakers Chosen . 


Noted public officials and business, 
civic and educational leaders will speak 
at the 66th National Conference on Gov- 
ernment, which will be held November 
13 to 16 at the Hotel Westward Ho in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison of New 
Orleans, former president of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon Monday, No- 
vember 14, which will be co-sponsored 
by the Phoenix Kiwanis Club. 

U. S. Senator Alan Bible of Nevada, 
who is chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Washington Metropolitan Prob- 
lems, will be the speaker at the luncheon 
Tuesday, November 15, which will be 
co-sponsored by the Phoenix Ad Club. 

Alfred E. Driscoll, president, Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Company, and 
former governor of New Jersey. who 
was a leader in the revision of his state’s 
constitution, will be the speaker at the 
Wednesday, November 16, 
will be co-sponsored by the 
Phoenix Hiram Club. 


luncheon 
which 


These and scores of other speakers, 
panelists and discussants will deal with 
aspects of the Conference theme. “The 


Citizen’s Dilemma in the Web of 


Cov- 
ernments.” 
is the first of 


a series of three based on the general 


This year's Conterence 


theme “American System: Web of Gov- 
ernments” and designed to develop pop- 
ular understanding of the complex pat- 


tern of intergovernmental relationships 


461 


which characterizes the American gov- 
ernmental system. 

General sessions each morning and 
workshop sessions in the afternoons will 


(Continued on next page) 


Tours Are Planned 
For Conference-goers 


In addition to seeing how “the fast- 
est growing city” has expanded services 
and controlled costs, those attending the 
66th National 
ment in Phoenix will have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy some of the distinctive 
wonders of the southwest. 


Conference on Govern- 


Post-Conference tours at reasonable 
rates kave been arranged by the local 
committee for those who wish to linger 
in the Arizona sun. 

of Grand Canyon and Oak 
will cost $21.60. This 


include travel, guides and 


One tour 
Creek Canyon 
tour will 
lodging. 

Another, the 
tour, including travel and guide, will 
cost $11. 


A one-day trip to Nogales, Mexico, 


Apache Trail 


one-day 


including travel and guide, will cost 
$8.80. 

The tours will cost slightly more if 
less than 30 reservations are made. 

Entertainment during the Conference 
will be planned and supervised by the 
Dons Club. It will include a tour of the 
Valley of the Sun, a chuckwagon dinner 
lively western-style 


(Continued o 


and entertainment 


»? 
nm page / 





Conference Speakers 
Chosen 


(Continued from previous page) 


seek ways to meet the unusual demands 
this system makes upon the well inten- 


tioned citizen. 

United States Senator Barry Goldwater 
will welcome the Conference to Phoenix 
and will entertain the League’s officers 
and their wives. Senator Goldwater has 
been a League regional vice president 
since he was elected to the Phoenix city 
council during a dramatic reform move- 
ment. William Collins, League presi- 
dent, will respond. 


director, Institute of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Engineering, University of 
California, Berkeley; 


Fisher, president, Resources for the Fu- 


and Joseph B. 
ture, Inc. : 

The Tuesday general session will deal 
with the various roles of the citizen and 
his involvement in the political process 
at the several levels of government. Four 
speakers will discuss four strategic ways 
in which Ivan Hin- 
deracker, chairman of the Department 
of Political Science, University of Calli- 


the citizen acts. 


fornia, Los Angeles, and former assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior, will 
describe how the citizen acts as party 





William Collins 


Frank Bane 


Lather H. Galick 


Frank C. Moore 





Through the series of Conferences and 
other aspects of its program, the Na- 
tional Municipal League is cooperating 
with the Advisory 
tergovernmental Relations. Frank Bane, 
chairman of the commission and former 
director of the Council of State Gov- 


Commission on In- 


ernments and secretary of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, will be chairman of 
the opening session the morning of No- 
vember 14. 

This session will clarify the fact that 
many major public services are de- 
pendent on not one but all levels of gov- 
ernment. Speakers at this session will 
be Brooks Hays, director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and former con- 
gressman from Arkansas; Harmer Davis, 


politician. Harold S. Shefelman of Seat- 
tle, president of the American Society of 
Planning Officials and former president 
of the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, will discuss the citizen as 
civic leader. David R. Brower. director. 
The Club, San 


analyze the role of the lobbyist. Con- 


Sierra Francisco, will 
gressman Stewart L. Udall of Arizona 
will describe the citizen’s role as office 
holder. John B. Gage, former mayor of 
Kansas City, Missouri, will chair the 
discussion. 

The general session Wednesday morn- 
ing will review official efforts to explain 
relationships among the levels and units 
of government and thus aid the citizen 
(Continued on page 523) 
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Editorial Comment 


Still Searching After 30 Years 


E rapid growth of metropolitan re- 

gions has been one of the conspicu- 
ous political phenomena of the twentieth 
century. Its implications were early 
grasped by city planning engineers who 
realized that matters of transportation, 
traffic, water and sewerage paid little 
respect to local political boundaries. Their 
efforts have borne fruit in the regional 
planning movement which ignores old 
municipal boundary lines as being fre- 
quently arbitrary and obsolete. 

But to be of value plans must be exe- 
cuted. The loose clusters of municipal 
units which for the most part today 
provide what government there is for 
extensive regions are impotent to give 
reality to the visions of planners. For this 
reason both city planners and political 
scientists are united in recognizing the 
challenge which a new time makes to our 
historic situation. A German official visit- 
ing the United States several years ago 
expressed surprise because he had heard no 
complaints regarding the complicated net- 
work and variety of overlapping and 
piecemeal jurisdictions which he found in 
our urban regions. Today, however, such 
complaints are beginning to be heard 
and methods are beginning to be developed 
to end the chaos. 


Although the 1930 census returns are 
yet incomplete as to the present size and 
character of metropolitan regions, enough 
has been released to demonstrate the 
manner in which population is distributing 
itself about our large cities. That there 
has been an accelerated increase in popu- 
lation in the suburbs and newer communi- 
ties in the metropolitan areas is clear. 
The central city’s environs are now grow- 
ing more rapidly than the city itself... . 
The task confronting our urban popula- 
tion is one of political reconstruction call- 
ing for high statesmanship and sound 
political wisdom. 


This appraisal of population growth 
and governmental organization in 
metropolitan areas sounds familiar. 
The comments on the 1930 census 
returns apply with equal accuracy 
to the 1960 census. These para- 
graphs appeared in the Foreword to 
The Government of Metropolitan 
Areas, published by the National 
Municipal League in 1930. Prepared 
by Paul Studenski for the League’s 
Committee on Metropolitan Govern- 
ment, this report of three decades 
ago was the first comprehensive ac- 
count of metropolitan area govern- 
mental problems in the United 
States. 

One of the principal participants 
in the committee’s work was Thomas 
H. Reed, who through numerous 
local surveys has contributed much 
to the solution of metropolitan prob- 
lems in many areas, notably in At- 
lanta and Baton Rouge. He has 
frequently voiced discouragement, 
however, with the slow pace at which 
local government has responded to 
these problems. In 1941, comment- 
ing on developments in the decade 
following publication of the 1930 
report, he pointed out that “progress 
in solving the problems which arise 
from the maladjustment of the areas 
of local government to the needs of 
metropolitan communities has been 
insignificant.””* 

In an address before the League’s 
1950 National Conference on Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Reed noted that a 
metropolitan newspaper had coined 


1 City Growing Pains, National Munici- 
pal League, New York, 1941, page 7. 
464 
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the word “suburbanitis” to describe 
the disease crippling cities and their 
suburbs but emphasized that al- 
though the name was new the disease 
was not: 

“Students of municipal administra- 
tion have been recording and analyz- 
ing its symptoms and suggesting 
means for its cure for a generation. 
. . . City planners and political sci- 
entists ... have poured out mil- 
lions of words ...on the same 
theme, but frankness requires me to 
say that so far we have accomplished 
little more than a world’s record for 
words used in proportion to cures 
effected. This appears like a pretty 
sorry performance. Can it be im- 
proved? I think it can....I am 
confident that as we have solved so 
many other problems of organization 
and procedure in local government, 
in spite of the intense opposition of 


the politicians and the deadening 
pessimism of the public, we shall in 
good time—not too far off—conquer 
suburbanitis.’” 

Speaking again before a League 
Conference, Dr. Reed in 1958 still 
could not point to substantial prog- 


ress. He stressed, however: “We 
are not going to be able to solve 
the metropolitan problem on a purely 
local-option basis. ... The states 
must provide a means of bringing 
about metropolitan integration which 
cannot be thwarted by the penny- 
wise opposition of a local clique or 
wrecked on the shoals of suburban 
particularism.’”* 

The 1960 census results are again 
dramatizing the need for measures 


2 See the Natitowat Muwicrrat Re- 
view, December 1950, page 542. 

8 See the Natiowat Muwicreat Re- 
view, December 1958, page 546. 
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adequate to solve metropolitan prob- 
lems. Much more than in 1930, 
“transportation, traffic, water and 
sewerage”’ are matters of serious con- 
cern. Will the states heed the bid- 
ding of Dr. Reed and others and 
provide governmental tools which 
can do the job? 

We are still searching for “high 
statesmanship and sound political 
wisdom.” Along with new studies 
which hopefully will develop new in- 
sights into metropolitan problems, it 
is useful to consider the words of 
those active in the same vineyard 30 
years ago. We have noted a few of 
the observations of Dr. Reed and 
will watch with interest his reactions 
to the 1960 urban scene. 


* * 7 


In this issue appears the first of a 
two-part series by Dr. Paul Studen- 
ski, who prepared the 1930 report. 
The summary of the conclusions of 
that 1930 report (reprinted here- 
with) has striking relevance for 
1960: 

. .. Seven types of organization or read- 
justment of metropolitan government thus 
far proposed and attempted have been 
examined—intermunicipal cooperation and 
exchange of services, consolidation and 
annexation under a unitary form of gov- 
ernment, city-county consolidation and 
separation, expansion of county govern- 
ment, special metropolitan commissions, 
the New York borough plan and the 
federated region or city. What are the 
final conclusions as to the relative merits 
of these plans and the possibility of the 
ultimate solution of the problem of met- 
ropolitan organization? They may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. There can be no single answer to the 
problem of metropolitan organization, 
applicable to all conditions and times. 
Each region must be studied separately 
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and an organization devised for it which 
will meet its peculiar situation. 

2. The different types of organization or 
readjustment so far proposed are not al- 
ways mutually exclusive. They supple- 
ment each other to a large degree. The 
federal plan of regional organization may 
adequately meet the needs of the met- 
ropolitan area as a whole and particularly 
so far as the more loosely connected ter- 
ritories are concerned. On the other hand, 
consolidation or annexation, under either 
a unitary plan or a borough form of 
government such as that of New York 
City, may be the solution for the more 
closely knit sections of the territory. A 
reexamination of the status and functions 
of the county will be necessary. Where 
county boundary lines coincide with those 
of the region the county government, re- 
vamped and modernized, may serve as the 
foundation on which to build a regional 
organization. In other cases, in which the 
region covers two or more counties, the 
county may be preserved as a constituent 
part of a federated government, its historic 
role being modified in accordance with the 
demands of a new situation. On the other 
hand, where homogeneous urban condi- 
tions have developed and the need for it 
has passed, it may be found desirable to 
eliminate the county entirely as a self- 
conscious unit. 


* * * 


3. Comprehensive metropolitan govern- 
ment may be brought into existence with- 
out causing a complete extinction of 
minor local governments in a metropolitan 
territory. We may expect considerable ex- 
perimentation in the near future with 
various plans for federated or dual met- 
ropolitan government. 

4. The problem will never be solved so 
long as public leaders confine themselves 
to individual improvement projects, for- 
getful of the need for comprehensive im- 
provement and service programs. Special 
metropolitan may continue 
to be useful expedients or makeshifts dur- 


commissions 
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ing the present transitional period, but 
they cannot be expected to afford per- 
manent relief. 

5. Nor will the problem be solved so 
long as politicians and civic leaders think 
of the region as being primarily a con- 
geries of local political units, and adhere 
to an exaggerated and bigoted view of 
home rule for which they find confirma- 
tion in ill-conceived constitutional pro- 
visions. Properly conceived home rule 
does not confer a right to perpetual exist- 
ence as a separate political entity when 
common interests demand that the smaller 
locality be absorbed into a larger political 
community. Nor is it a right of a division 
to do as it pleases and to shut itself in, 
within its small confines, against the world 
outside. In the sphere of metropolitan 
relations, it should not be the right of any 
subdivision to obstruct any metropolitan 
development or project which does not 
suit its taste. 

6. The present chaos in many metro- 
politan areas is a summons to a broader 
view and higher statesmanship than has 
generally been displayed. The state and 
even the nation as a whole are concerned 
in the proper governmental organization 
and development of the great metropoli- 
tan regions. These larger interests cannot 
be sacrificed to the inertia or selfish in- 
terests of the smaller political divisions of 
that region. In the last analysis even state 
boundary lines will not be able to bar the 
rational treatment of regional difficulties. 

7. The work here presented is merely an 
introduction to far more comprehensive 
studies which the subjects will undoubt- 
edly receive in the future. Scholars of 
distinction will furnish new facts and new 
speculations. Local researchers will delve 
deeper into the minutiae of regional rela- 
tionships. A knowledge of European 
experimentation and a willingness to adapt 
foreign successes to American soil will 
help, but in the last analysis the govern- 
ment of metropolitan areas constitutes a 
sturdy challenge to American political 


ingenuity. 





Metropolitan Areas 1960 


Bold federal, state action seen as necessary 


to help solve increasingly difficult problems. 
By PAUL STUDENSKI* 


Eprror’s Note.—tThis is the first of 
two articles on metropolitan area prob- 
lems by Dr. Studenski. The second will 
appear in the Review for November 


URING the fifteen years which 
have elapsed since the end of 
World War II, and particularly dur- 
ing the 1950s, the populations of our 
metropolitan areas have grown tre- 
mendously. At the same time exten- 
sive shifts have taken place in the 
internal distribution of these popu- 
lations as between the central city 
and its suburbs and also as between 
older and newer suburbs. Whereas in 
the outer sections of the areas popu- 
lation has generally increased rapid- 
ly, in the central parts it has either 
increased slowly or has declined. 
These internal shifts have given 
rise to many new problems affecting 
the welfare of the metropolitan popu- 
lations as well as aggravating older 
ones. Surveys into the nature of 
these problems and ways for handling 
them have usually been made by 
local research institutes; efforts have 
been made by local civic organiza- 
tions to put the recommended ac- 
tions into effect. 
The treatments sought have gen- 
erally taken one of the following 
three forms: (a) Concerted action on 


* Dr. Studenski is professor emeritus 
of economics at New York University. He 
is author of The Income of Nations, Gov- 
ernment of Metropolitan Areas, Financial 
History of the United States (with H. E. 
Krooss) and other books as well as numer- 
ous articles in the fields of public finance 
and public administration 
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the part of all the local governments 
in the area and of some of the state 
and federal agencies functioning 
therein, (b) vesting of additional 
administrative and financial powers 
in some existing government or 
agency in the area having a wide 
territorial jurisdiction, such as the 
county government or a metropoli- 
tan district authority or, (c) creation 
of some wholly new governmental 
entity vested with area-wide ad- 
ministrative powers. 

At the same time, nation-wide 
studies have been instituted by na- 
tional research organizations and by 
universities, frequently with the aid 
of grants from national foundations. 
At this moment a national survey of 
metropolitan areas by a federally- 
created commission is being insti- 
tuted.' National conferences have 
been called to discuss the problem 
and magazines and newspapers have 
been filled with materials on the sub- 
ject. Books have been published 
identifying the metropolitan area 
problem as one of the most crucial 
in the organization of our nation’s 
social, economic and political life. 

The term “metropolitan area prob- 
lems” has been used in both past 
and current discussions to designate 
two types of problems differing 
widely in their nature: First, pro- 


1 Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, established as a perma- 
nent agency under Public Law No. 86-380, 
86th Congress, Ist Session. Frank Bane is 
chairman. 
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vision for the urban and suburban 
populations of a needed common 
service or facility—the supply of 
water, disposal of wastes, public 
parks and beaches or some other such 
thing; second, unification of govern- 
ment in a metropolitan area for the 
care of all common major needs of 
its urban and suburban population 
in a coordinated manner. These two 
types are often confused. To avoid 
any misunderstanding we shall refer 
to the one as “particular service 
problems” and to the other as “basic 
organizational problems.” 

Despite tremendous local and na- 
tional civic and research endeavors 
of the past ten or more years to find 
and institute proper solutions for 
metropolitan area problems, results 
have been meager. Concerted action 
by local governments has seldom gone 
beyond occasional or periodic con- 
sultations among officials on some 
common problems. Intermunicipal 
cooperation has generally been limited 
to contracts between two or three 
localities to construct and use jointly 
some particular facility, or to an 
agreement on the part of one of them 
—generally the central city or the 
county—to sell water or some other 
service to other local governments 
in the area. In some areas, a new dis- 
trict authority or corporation has been 
created to handle a particular under- 
taking or some new function has been 
added to county government. 

But any proposal for a major 
integration in a metropolitan area 
uas been either discarded during the 
initial stages of discussion, or lost 
in the state legislature, or defeated 
by some of the communities in a 
vote held pursuant to a law passed 
by the legislature. By and large, 
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organization of metropolitan areas 
has continued to be just as chaotic 
as it was before the eruption of this 
new activity and basic problems have 
remained unresolved. 

Why have the results of these en- 
deavors been so meager? What 
changes in ay>roach should be made 
to assure greater progress? How 
much time do we have to initiate 
needed steps? 

* * * 

Far too many studies of metro- 
politan area problems lack historical 
perspective and for this reason fail 
to provide accurate diagnoses and 
adequate solutions of these problems. 
Far too often they treat old prob- 
lems as if they were new and pre- 
scribe solutions which have been tried 
in similar situations and found in- 
effective. Far too often, too, these 
studies treat problems separately as 
if they were wholly unrelated to each 
other, whereas they have common 
roots and should be treated jointly 
as different manifestations of the 
difficulty. 

A historical analysis of the organ- 
izational problems of metropolitan 
areas can do much to clarify their 
nature. It reveals, first of all, that 
most of these problems originate in 
a basic disparity between the disuni- 
fied nature of the political and ad- 
ministrative organization of such an 
area and its relatively unified social 
and economic structure character- 
ized by the existence of common 
social and economic needs which de- 
mand for their satisfaction a unified 
political and administrative action. 
In other words, the difficulties origi- 
nate in the inability of the political 
and administrative part of the met- 
ropolitan organism to attend to the 
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needs of its social and economic 
part. The typical metropolitan area 
is shown, like Janus, to possess two 
faces and personalities and to live 
a disharmonious life. 

Such an analysis also reveals that 
metropolitan area problems become 


most acute during periods of rapid. 


growth and changes in our economy, 
which occur every twenty to thirty 
years. It is during these periods that 
citizen groups, often in the face of 
the reluctance or even active opposi- 
tion of local officials, try to bring 
about some rearrangement in the 
political and administrative organi- 
zation of their areas which would 
permit the solution of some of their 
urgent service problems. 

Finally, such a broad historical 
analysis discloses that the present 
active concern with metropolitan 
area problems is but one of such 
periodic upsurges of public interest 
and civic activity in that field and 
that, while being related to similar 
upturns in the past, it has peculiar 
features of its own and calls for ac- 
tion peculiar to the time. 


* as * 


During the approximately 110 
years of the existence of metropolitan 
area problems in the United States 
there have been five periods of es- 
pecially concentrated action: (1) 
The late 1840s and early 1850s, 
(2) the late 1860s and the early 
1870s, (3) the 1890s and the open- 
ing of the new century, (4) the boom 
of the 1920s, and (5) the present 
period of post World War IT business 
expansion and population growth.” 


2 For an analysis of developments up 
to 1930, see Government of Metropolitan 
Areas, Report Prepared by Paul Studen- 
ski, for a Committee of the National 
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During the first three periods and 
the years intervening, metropolitan 
area problems were solved mostly by 
annexation to the city of its subur- 
ban territory or by consolidation with 
it of suburban governments. The most 
spectacular cases were Philadelphia's 
consolidation of 1854, Pittsburgh’s 
annexations of 1867 and 1907, Chi- 
cago’s annexations of 1889 and New 
York City’s consolidation of 1898. 

Another expedient used during 
these early days was that of volun- 
tary intermunicipal cooperation, in- 
volving contracts between the cen- 
tral city and some of its suburbs or 
neighboring smaller cities for the 
joint construction and operation of 
a bridge, a water supply, a sewage 
system, and for the sharing of the 
requisite expense, or for the sale by 
the central city to its suburbs of its 
excess water or excess capacity of its 
sewage disposal system. Perhaps the 
most notable example of such joint 
undertakings, organized voluntarily, 
was the construction of the Brooklyn 
Bridge by New York City and 
Brooklyn during the years 1874-1883. 

On the whole, the instances of 
such joint undertakings were few 
because municipalities were seldom 
able to agree on terms by which they 
should be carried on. And such in- 
stances were generally not lasting. 

A third expedient initiated and 
used extensively during these early 
periods was creation of state-ap- 
pointed or locally-elected metropoli- 
tan district commissions for the 
administration of a service or con- 


Municipal League, New York, 1930. For 
an account of more recent developments 
see the author's “Fiscal Headaches for 
Metropolitan Areas,” GRA Reporter, 
Governmental Research Association, First 
Quarter, 1955. 
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struction and operation of a facility 
for the benefit of both the city and 
its suburbs. Beginning with the or- 
ganization of metropolitan police, 
fire and sanitary district boards in 
the Philadelphia and New York 
areas in the 1850s, such metropolitan 
boards or commissions were estab- 
lished for various purposes in many 
other areas during succeeeding dec- 
ades. Outstanding were the Massachu- 
setts metropolitan district commis- 
sions for water supply, sewage and 
parks established in the Boston area 
in the late 1880s and early 1890s. 
This device was generally favored 
by the suburban governments be- 
cause it provided them with the 
necessary services and facilities with- 
out depriving them of their inde- 
pendence. But it was accepted only 
reluctantly by the central cities, be- 
cause it generally entailed their loss 
of control over the particular serv- 
ices. While taking care of the needs 
of the metropolitan community in 
the sphere of a particular function, 
this device left the needs of the com- 
munity in other spheres unattended. 
It afforded, therefore, only a partial 
solution for metropolitan problems. 
In the old urban areas during the 
past 40 years, annexations and con- 
solidations have come to be used less 
frequently. Metropolitan areas have 
become too large to be administered 
by a single centralized government 
without at least the subsidiary help 
of local governments. Moreover, 
local governments have developed 
fairly effective services of their own 
and have proven their worth. 
Intermunicipal cooperation, despite 
the emphasis placed upon it in recent 
times, has made even less headway 
during the last four decades than it 
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did earlier. Perhaps the most ex- 
tensive use of this approach has been 
made in Los Angeles County, which 
furnishes to its localities a great 
variety of services under individually 
executed contracts. Another recent 
significant but less formal instance 
of intermunicipal cooperation is the 
establishment in 1957 of the New 
York Metropolitan Council as a body 
composed of the heads of 21 coun- 
ties and fifteen cities in the New 
York tri-state metropolitan area, 
meeting periodically for purposes of 
discussion of common problems. 
” . * 

Metropolitan district commissions 
have continued to be used during the 
past 40 years, one of the most recent 
additions being the San Francisco 
Bay Area Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion established in 1959. A new 
species of such single-function agen- 
cies was brought forward during this 
period, the “authority” or “corpora- 
tion” operating as a public business 
undertaking without the use of any 
taxing powers. This type of agency 
is best exemplified by the Port of 
New York Authority created after 
World War I. 

The next most favored expedient 
used during the past few decades has 
been the vesting of some metropoli- 
tan functions in the county contain- 
ing the central city and all or a 
goodly portion of the latter’s sub- 
urbs—social welfare, _ hospitals, 
health control, parks, sanitation and, 
of course, arterial road construction. 
This approach has been developed 
extensively in the Los Angeles area. 
It has lead to attempts in some areas 
to convert the county into a feder- 
ated city. Such an attempt was made 
but was defeated at its inception in 
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the Pittsburgh area in the late 
1920s. A similar plan for the Cleve- 
land area was rejected by the voters 
of Cuyahoga County in 1959. 

The most notable instance of the 
use of the county as the base for a 
full-fledged metropolitan government 
is that in the Miami metropolitan 
area. There, Dade County, which 
contains the city of Miami and sev- 
eral smaller cities and towns, was 
constituted in 1957 into a metropoli- 
tan government under the name of 
“Metropolitan Dade County” or, in 
common parlance, simply “Dade 
Metro.” This was done by a con- 
stitutional amendment passed in 
1956, giving the county full powers 
of home rule. Under that amend- 
ment the legislature created a charter 
commission of Dade citizens, which 
drafted the charter approved in 1957 
by the citizens of the county voting 
as a unit. 

The county governing board con- 
sists of eleven members elected partly 
at large and partly by districts. The 
board appoints a county manager. 
The county is given powers over the 
county-wide aspects of roads and 
traffic, transportation, utilities, zon- 
ing, fire and police (records, train- 
ing and communications), hospitals, 
health and welfare, ports, parks, li- 
braries, museums, building codes and 
urban renewal. 

The existing municipalities are 
preserved with all the local powers 
possessed by them theretofore not 
inconsistent with the charter. Any 
municipality may, by a two-thirds 
vote of its governing body or a ma- 
jority vote of its people, transfer 
any service to the county. County 
revenue is derived from property 
taxes, certain shared state-collected 
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taxes and federal grants. The new 
organization seems to be soundly 
conceived. The operation of this 
experiment will deserve watching. 
The employment of the county as 
a base for the organization of a real 
metropolitan government may be 
feasible in cases such as the one just 
cited, where the county contains the 
whole metropolitan area and enough 
other, not yet urbanized, territory 
to allow for expansion within its 
boundaries. Obviously, where the 
area extends beyond county bound- 
aries, the county cannot serve as a 
base for the erection of a full-fledged 
metropolitan government. 


* * > 


By and large more progress has 
been made during these past 110 
years in the solution of specific serv- 
ice problems of metropolitan areas 
than in the solution of their basic 
organizational problems. Although 
certain services and facilities have 
been organized on an area-wide basis 
under the aegis of a metropolitan 
district commission or county, the 
range of services and facilities re- 
quiring area-wide organization has 
increased considerably. Although 
consolidations and annexations uni- 
fied the central city and its suburbs 
at the time they were put into opera- 
tion, the effects of these unifications 
have been brought to naught by the 
growth of the area beyond the 
boundaries of the enlarged city and 
by the formation of a new and even 
larger aggregation of suburbs around 
that city. As a result, government 
in metropolitan areas is just about 
as disunited today as it was then 
and in some cases is even more so. 
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Our failure to resolve the basic 
organizational problems of metro- 
politan areas is much more serious 
today because a much larger propor- 
tion of our population now lives in 
these areas. With more than 75 per 
cent of the population of many states 
contained in their metropolitan areas, 
and with more than 60 per cent of 
the population contained in the na- 
tion’s metropolitan areas, any defect 
in the political and administrative 
organization of these areas which 
affects their economic welfare ad- 
versely immediately affects adversely 
the economic welfare of the entire 
state and of the nation. 

The basic problems of metropoli- 
tan areas have ceased to be purely 
local. They have assumed the char- 
acter of state, interstate, national 
and, in some cases, even international 
problems. At the same time these 
problems have developed certain 
common features which justify a 
more or less simultaneous statewide, 
interstate and nation-wide attempt to 
solve them, over and above any 
purely local efforts. 

Are these new broader aspects be- 
ing fully recognized today by those 
who concern themselves with these 
problems? I doubt it. Far too many 
still keep on treating these problems 
as if they were purely local and 
capable of solution by purely local 
action. They thereby seriously im- 
pair their own ability to make mean- 
ingful proposals while also reducing 
the chances of adoption of any 
worthy proposals they may make. 
I find in these facts the main reasons 
why we have been making such slow 
progress. 

Local initiative alone will not solve 
basic organizational problems of the 
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metropolitan areas. Purely local ap- 
proaches are too prone to yield weak 
and ineffective remedies or to result 
in defeat of any bold proposal. The 
local approach assumes that any 
major alteration of the government 
in a metropolitan area must have the 
consent of all or nearly all of the 
area’s local governments. The result 
is that major alterations seldom take 
place. The horizon for any proposal 
for amelioration of the existing gov- 
ernmental setup is limited to the 
lowest denominator in broad-minded- 
ness among the local governments of 
the area. 


* - * 


Even where bold proposals may be 
advanced under purely local ap- 
proaches and where voting on them 
is held by the city population and 
by the suburban population counted 
as two units, such proposals may be 
readily defeated by a well organized 
narrow-minded opposition. Unques- 
tionably the multiple majority re- 
quirement has been an important 
factor in the defeat of comprehen- 
sive metropolitan government pro- 
posals in the Seattle, Nashville, 
Knoxville, St. Louis and Cleveland 
areas. In some cases efforts to ac- 
commodate the anticipated opposi- 
tion of residents of part of an area 
have caused those who drew the 
plans to make compromises which 
have proved unacceptable. 

It seems, therefore, that unless 
these purely local approaches soon 
give way to broader ones calling for 
supplementary state and federal par- 
ticipation, the whole movement to 
find a solution may fail dismally. 

Local participation in the solution 
of the organizational problems of 
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the metropolitan areas must be cul- 
tivated, but it must not be permitted 
to occupy the entire stage and to 
keep away needed state and federal 
participation. Only when these facts 
are realized, and when state and na- 
tional civic and political leaderships 
will join in the effort to find ap- 
propriate solutions, will we begin to 
make notable progress. 

Even in the early days, when met- 
ropolitan areas were smaller and less 
important in the life of their states 
and of the nation, a purely local 
approach to the solution of problems 
was inadequate and often had to be 
supplemented by state intervention, 
at least to the extent of mandating 
local action. Had state authority 
not been invoked, some of the most 
important ameliorations in metro- 
politan organization would never 
have taken place. Philadelphia 


County would not have been con- 
solidated with Philadelphia in 1854 
or possibly ever, and Philadelphia 
might still be confined today to its 
original territory of about two square 


miles, had not the Pennsylvania 
legislature disregarded the opposition 
of some suburbs to that consolida- 
tion and ordered it to be executed. 

New York City might still be 
confined today to the 22 square miles 
of Manhattan Island had not the 
New York legislature, in 1873 and 
1895, ordered the annexation to the 
city of 40 square miles of West- 
chester County (making up a large 
portion of the present Bronx) and 
again in 1894-1896 sanctioned the 
absorption by New York City of 
some 265 more square miles of what 
then constituted the bulk of the 
New York metropolitan area, despite 
the fact that some localities in those 
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territories did not wish to be ab- 
sorbed by the city. 

The Harvard and Cambridge 
bridges in the Boston metropolitan 
area might not have been built in 
the 1870s and 1880s had not the 
Massachusetts legislature put an end 
to the dispute between the two cities 
as to which of them should build 
them, or what share of the cost each 
should bear, by ordering Boston to 
participate in the undertaking and 
to pay half the cost. The construc- 
tion of the Bronx River Parkway, 
which had been held up for thirteen 
years by a wrangle between New 
York City and Westchester County 
over the division of costs, might 
have been held up longer had not 
the legislature compelled New York 
City after World War I to partici- 
pate in this work and to finance 
two-thirds of its costs. 

- = * 

The states and the federal govern- 
ment should, as a part of definite 
policy, provide appropriate encour- 
agement to efforts to set up real 
metropolitan governments either of 
the federated type or based on the 
metropolitan county. This would be 
the greatest contribution they could 
make to the advancement of local 
government in this country, first of 
all because the federated and the 
county-based types of metropolitan 
government are the most effective 
forms of local government ever con- 
ceived for the care of metropolitan 
needs in the modern urban demo- 
cratic civilization, and secondly be- 
cause their effectuation needs some 
such lift from above to offset the 
resistance that comes from the paro- 
chial point of view entertained by 
some local governments. 





‘Progress’ and Parks 


Despite need of an exploding population, schools, 


highways, others plot to take recreation areas. 


By ALFRED BALK* 


OME evening or some noon hour, 
stroll over to the park in your 
town or your neighborhood. As you 
walk in the park, test the air, notice 
the trees, the grass, the children play- 
ing, the people sitting on benches. 
Notice the birds and the squirrels— 
and tell them all good-bye. 

Unless your town or your neigh- 
borhood is very lucky or very ag- 
gressive the days of your park are 
numbered. Throughout our nation 
today public parks are being chopped 
down, carved up, invaded or totally 
scraped away by the relentless blades 
of the bulldozers. The pace of this 
destruction of nature is incredibly 
rapid. 

In recent years Washington, D.C., 
has lost nearly 600 park acres, almost 
one tenth of its total, to “improve- 
ments.” Anniston, Alabama, lost 
recreation ground for a housing proj- 
ect. Flint, Michigan, has lost parks 
to schools, a fire station, a parking 
lot and an armory. In Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, (population 18,000), 
where citizens labored for months 
to complete a recreation area be- 
side a lake, road planners came 
through and ruined it. 


* Mr. Balk is a free lance writer, con- 
tributing to numerous publications includ- 
ing Reader's Digest, Coronet, This Week, 
Parade, etc. He was formerly a news- 
writer for WBBM-TV and CBS-TV in 
Chicago, a reporter for the Chicago Sun- 
Times and a staff member of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, public relations and 
advertising agency. 


Return to a scene of childhood 
memory. I did recently. There in 
Rock Island, Illinois, a grassy square 
once was an invitation to pause, lie 
against a tree and hear river boats 
on the Mississippi. But the square 
is gone now. In its place? A post 
office. 

“There seems to be no end to it,” 
a National Recreation Association 
official told me recently. “With 
distressing frequency this country 
loses one after another of its parks. 
Even more frequently, we lose pieces 
of parks—play lots, strips, corners 
or other areas. In time this nibbling 
process means the death knell of 
some of our finest areas.” 

There are many forces at work in 
this obliteration of an invaluable 
heritage. A major one is the inter- 
state highway program, which alone 
will consume some two million park 
acres. Countless parks have suc- 
cumbed to the demand for parking 
lots, restaurants, public buildings. 
The others are so numerous and 
varied that four national park and 
recreation organizations jointly be- 
gan a survey last fall to identify 
them. But the job proved impossible 
to complete. One reason is that we 
will never come abreast of our need 
for buildings and highways, no 
matter how many parks are de- 
stroyed. Must we, then, bulldoze 
the bandstand square, play lot of 
youth, or woods or streams which so 
deeply touched our own lives, be- 
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cause it seems an “easy out’ for 
our problems? Must we, who have 
drunk so deeply of nature’s glories, 
in the words of Henry Thoreau, now 
“like villains grub them all up?” 

Parks, after all, cool and dignify 
communities, stabilize neighborhoods, 
enhance property values. They in- 
still civic pride, attract tourists, com- 
merce, industry. Their loss is ir- 
replaceable. As Dennis O’Harrow of 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials says: “A road or building 
can be constructed anywhere. A 
wood or a park cannot. It is either 
preserved where it was placed years 
ago or it is gone forever.” 

Ohioans recently faced this loss in 
Yellow Springs. There, Antioch Col- 
lege owns a venerable 1,000-acre 
preserve, Glen Helen. Adjoining it is 
John Bryan State Park. In these 
two delightfully wooded areas are 


five camps which serve Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 4-H clubs, schools, an or- 


phans’ home; there’s a $170,000 
nature education center, a trail-side 
museum, a livestock farm which dem- 
onstrates soil conservation practices, 
and a 100-acre forest where local 
high school youngsters raise Christ- 
mas trees. The whole area is a living 
laboratory. Yet one day the State 
Highway Department announced 
new plans for the Glen: A multi-lane 
pavement, 300 feet wide, directly 
through it. 

Kenneth Hunt, the Glen’s direc- 
tor, was heartsick. “This must not 
happen,” he said. He and other 
friends of the Glen got busy. They 
mounted a mail and phone cam- 
paign. Letters swamped the state 
house. Finally, the governor inter- 
vened. The road plans were changed. 
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Glen Helen and Bryan Park were 
saved. 

Then last year, the Yellow Springs 
council posed another threat. Its 
plan: Build a sewer throvgh the 
Glen. Plow the stream bed, fell trees 
and shrubs, shatter the stillness with 
the roar of maintenance vehicles. A 
different plan could have avoided 
this. But the councilmen refused to 
allocate the money. Ultimately 
champions of the Glen—many of 
them parents of moderate means— 
raised $42,000 to reroute the pro- 
posed sewer. Antioch deeded other 
land. The council relented. The 
preserve was saved again—for how 
long, no one knows. 


Ironically, it is in the cities, where 
parks are most valuable to young 
and old, that they have proved most 
vulnerable, especially to “nibbling.” 
In San Diego, for example, rolling, 
scenic Balboa Park has already lost 
almost a fifth of its area. Its land 
has been gobbled up by two schools, 
a hospital, city shops and a freeway. 
Parks in Detroit, Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, Nashville, Cincinnati and Kan- 
sas City (Kansas) have been reduced 
by similar “improvements.” 

Park lands in other cities are un- 
der constant threat. In Chicago 
and suburbs, where Cook County 
acquired 46,000 acres of forest pre- 
serves, encroachments have threat- 
ened almost continually. After 
World War II, Argonne National 
Laboratory, holder of an emergency 
lease, wanted 1,000 acres perma- 
nently. The Illinois Toll Highway 
Commission, despite unlimited land- 
taking powers, proposed to slash 
through the largest preserve, pains- 
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takingly acquired in 2,000 transac- 
tions since 1920. And the University 
of Illinois planned to usurp a pre- 
serve where 1,500 Boy Scouts camp 
on weekends and many tenement 
dwellers find their only fresh air and 
greenery. 

Blocking each scheme, however, 
was the tall, craggy-faced, 67-year- 
old Forest Preserves’ superintendent, 
Charles G. Sauers. “Parks aren’t 
land banks to be drawn upon,” he 
contended. “They belong to the 
people and they must be preserved 
for the people.” So far Cook 
County’s parks have been saved— 
thanks to tireless watchfulness and 
activity by Sauers and his sup- 
porters. 

Consider San Francisco. Despite 
its pride in beauty, the state planned 
a freeway through 1,013-acre Golden 
Gate Park, its heart. Max G. Funke, 


then general manager of the Recrea- 
tion and Park Department, sum- 


moned his commission. “We’re at 
the crossroads,” he said. “The city 
can remain desirable or become a 
dump.” 

A big, uncompromising former 
newspaperman, Funke got action. 
With charts and pictures, he and 
others visited parent-teacher, civic 
and neighborhood improvement or- 
ganizations, showing how other grassy 
parks had been turned into bare 
concrete. Soon letters and resolu- 
tions poured in on the mayor, city- 
county board and newspapers. 

Another plan was found for the 
freeway—tunnels beneath the park. 
Further, all expressways were re- 
viewed for compatibility with neigh- 
borhoods through which they would 
pass. The result: a “great freeway 
revolt.” Held up were 50 miles of 
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proposed superhighways. San Fran- 
cisco needed them—but not if the 
price were its soul. 

Many cities have turned park land 
into garage sites. But Atlanta, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and Chicago are 
setting an example: Garages in those 
cities have been placed underground. 
Shreveport, Louisiana, decided not 
to put schools in its parks. Instead, 
the new buildings are erected along- 
side the parks—increasing benefits 
for both. 

* * * 

Protective measures such as these 
usually originate with a determined 
individual or group. In Greensboro, 
North Carolina, for instance, Mrs. 
Charles T. Hagan, a member of the 
Parks and Recreation Commission, 
saw workmen for a street-widening 
project descend upon Fisher Park. 
Shocked, she alerted friends. All 
phoned city hall. Work was halted— 
temporarily at first, then perma- 
nently. Now, thanks to her, Greens- 
boro has an official don’t-harm-the- 
parks policy, a permanent watchdog 
committee, and is formulating a plan 
to require real estate developers to 
set aside park land in new subdivi- 
sions. 

Is this “no compromise” attitude 
in such matters unreasonable? 

“Tt’s essential,” says one big city 
park superintendent. “No park can 
be spared. Its integrity must be ab- 
solute. Surrender even a slice and 
the rest will go too.” 

Courts affirm this view. A New 
York judge denied land for a park- 
ing lot in Central Park. Delaware’s 
Superior Court has prohibited the 
taking of six acres of park land for 
a school in Wilmington. And a 

(Continued on page 483) 





School for Politicians 


Parties cooperate in University of California 


seminar ; find experience stimulating, helpful. 


By JEWEL BELLUSH* 


T’S an election year. Political in- 

terest reaches a new intensity as 
November draws near. Swept into 
the current of this excitement is the 
University of California. Sparked by 
the leadership of University Exten- 
sion, “Politics 1960” has been 
launched. One aspect of this unique 
project includes a joint cooperative 
venture with the Democratic and 
Republican parties—the first of its 
kind in state history. 

In the fall of 1959 a Continuing 
Committee was established represent- 
ing the University of California, the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 
For many years University Extension 
has been concerned with widespread 
indifference of citizens towards polit- 
ical parties and has been anxious to 
stimulate additional enthusiasm for 
political discussion and participa- 
tion. A year ago the leadership of 
one party sought University Exten- 
sion’s assistance in training party 
leaders in the methods and skills of 
the discussion process. 

Concurrently, spokesmen from the 
other party had discussed with ex- 
tension staff members their concern 
with the general stereotyped public 
image of politics. They felt that peo- 


* Dr. Bellush is an instructor in the 
Political Science Department of Hunter 
College, New York City. In 1959-60 she 
was coordinator of the University of 
California’s program “Politics 1960” and 
executive coordinator of the Governor's 
Commission on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems in California. 
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ple were repelled by the thought of 
participating in politics and that this 
attitude handicapped party leaders 
in recruiting fresh blood. 

Ever since University Extension 
was created, it has cooperated with 
a variety of community groups on a 
wide range of activities. Why not 
political parties? While anxious to 
develop a discussion program there 
were obvious dangers for a state- 
supported institution to conduct 
these programs separately. Univer- 
sity Extension then proposed that 
the University and the parties work 
together, insuring a bipartisan enter- 
prise. Both parties approved. 

University Extension’s next objec- 
tive was to insure representative 
groups from each party on the com- 
mittee. This was no easy task in 
California. The state boasts no 
simple pyramidal party structure, 
for the centers of power in both 
parties are dispersed. The State 
Central Committee, supposedly the 
top party agency, consists of over 
seven hundred people. The county 
organizations operate independently 
of the State Central Committee, with 
a leadership often indifferent to state 
committee activities. 

Outside the detailed legal frame- 
work of the party system were the 
volunteer or unofficial party groups 
—notably the California Democratic 
Council and the Republican Assem- 
bly—with significant memberships, 
local groups, their own officers and 
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with responsibilities closely akin to 
those of the regular party organiza- 
tions.' To further complicate the 
problem of representation on the joint 
committee, the governor, the legisla- 
tive delegations at Sacramento and 
Washington and the national com- 
mitteemen and women were also part 
of party leadership. All these power 
centers had to be considered as part 
of the party machinery. 

” * * 


The University was most anxious 
that its initial venture into this kind 
of bipartisan politics be successful. 
Two preliminary meetings were held 
with as representative a group as 
was possible to assemble. Included 
were key state and county commit- 
tee leaders, national committeemen 
and women, legislators and spokes- 
men for the extra-legal groups. 

It quickly became evident that the 
most effective channel for this joint 
enterprise was the state party chair- 
man. While not necessarily the most 
powerful or influential, he was the 
one person in touch with most party 
units. Given California’s dispersed 
and fragmented party structure, the 
state chairman came closest to being 
a coordinator of statewide activity. 
Furthermore, the Democratic chair- 
man was also a state legislator, the 
Republican chairman a member of 
the National Committee—both posi- 
tions reaching into other equally im- 
portant party power centers. 

In the fall of 1959 the Continuing 
Committee was established, with five 


1 See California Politics, by Joseph P. 
Harris and Leonard Rowe. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California, 1959; 
also Party Politics in the Golden Siate, 
by Dean R. Cresap. Haynes Foundation, 
Los Angeles, 1954. 
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representatives from each party se- 
lected by its state chairman and five 
from the University. Among the 
appointees were the state chairmen 
of the parties and the University’s 
dean of extension. Also represent- 
ing the University were two political 
scientists and two leadership train- 
ing experts. At one of its first meet- 
ings the Continuing Committee agreed 
that while individual members could 
suggest ideas for programs, the com- 
mittee would act only on projects ap- 
proved unanimously. This protected 
the University in two ways: it in- 
sured bipartisan support for all proj- 
ects and enabled the University to 
evaluate each undertaking in terms of 
school-wide interests and objectives. 
The first venture to test the effec- 
tiveness of the Continuing Commit- 
tee was a Seminar on Party Organi- 
zation in February 1960. 

On several occasions party repre- 
sentatives on the Continuing Com- 
mittee discussed the need for bi- 
partisan study of California’s party 
organization and structure. It was 
felt that the segmented untidy sys- 
tem handicapped both parties in 
performing effectively and respon- 
sibly. To initiate the study, the 
committee proposed a small seminar 
of 30 to 40 party leaders. 

Two important facts should be 
noted at this stage of the commit- 
tee’s work: First, the strategy of 
University Extension was to give 
party representatives the initiative 
and responsibility for suggesting pro- 
gram. Second, terms such as semi- 
nar, study group, research, were first 
mentioned by party representatives. 

In preparation for the seminar, 
the committee decided to hold inter- 
views with party leaders to determine 
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the seminar program and to insure 
discussion of basic organizational 
problems plaguing both parties. 
Names were submitted to the inter- 
viewer by the state chairmen and 
interviews scheduled after receipt of 
a letter from the party chairman 
urging the interviewee to cooperate. 
Initial interviews were held with 
members of the Continuing Commit- 
tee to check the questions, the ap- 
proach and performance of the inter- 
viewer, who kept close contact with 
committee members throughout her 
schedule. This continuous contact 
was of crucial importance in build- 
ing confidence in University Exten- 
sion personnel and in bringing parties 
and University into a more relaxed 
working relationship. 
* * « 


Over 30 interviews were conducted 
among national committeemen, state 


and county leaders, legislators, pro- 
fessional staff and volunteer chair- 
men in key geographical areas. To 
insure a relaxed, informal atmosphere 
the interviewer did not take notes 


and insured the interviewees that 
they would not be quoted directly. 
One state leader admitted that he 
had scheduled only fifteen minutes 
for the interview. He spent two 
hours discussing party structure. 
On the basis of the interview re- 
port the Continuing Committee de- 
veloped the seminar program. It 
was felt that a week-end residential 
gathering, removed from the centers 
of political activity, would insure 
the attention of participants. Three 
other decisions deserve comment: 


First, seminar members were di- 
vided into two discussion groups, bi- 
partisan in character. These smaller 
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sessions facilitated more adequate 
discussion of the problems raised in 
the interview report. 


Second, the breakfast period was 
set aside for special party caucuses 
to stabilize communication among 
members of the same party. Except 
for legislative representatives, there 
are few such occasions when active 
leaders of both major parties meet. 


Third, because of interest engen- 
dered in party systems elsewhere, 
the Continuing Committee invited 
a group of experts familiar with state 
party organizations which might 
offer institutional characteristics of 
interest to Californians. The pre- 
primary endorsement system of Col- 
orado, the convention system of 
Connecticut and the contrasting tight 
hierarchical party structures of In- 
diana and New York suggested chal- 
lenging comparisons. A group of 
political scientists, familiar with 
practical politics in these states, was 
brought to the seminar.* Carefully 
briefed as to its purpose and design 
they were urged to speak informally, 
emphasizing the practical aspects of 
these contrasting systems. Since the 
resource persons had had practical 
experience in party work, their talks 
were frank and informative. Their 
discussions were so objective it was 
difficult to identify the party with 


2 Dr. Donald Herzberg, executive direc- 
tor, Eagleton Foundation, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, discussed Connecticut; Professor 
Curtis Martin, Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Colorado, represented 
Colorado; Professor Philip S. Wilder, Jr., 
Political Science Department, Wabash Col- 
lege, spoke on Indiana; Dr. Jewel Bellush, 
Political Science Department, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, described New York; 
Dr. Paul David, director of governmental 
studies, Brookings Institution, was panel 
moderator. 
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which they were affiliated. 

A difficult task facing seminar 
planners was insuring its representa- 
tive character. Extension staff, in 
close contact with party leaders, 
spent some two months building a 
representative roster of participants. 
A brief summary of the seminar dis- 
cussions and preliminary interviews 
follows. It highlights the shortcom- 
ings of California’s party organiza- 
tions and excludes the desirable as- 
pects of party activity since this was 
the objective of the committee. 


I. State Central Committee 


A. Organization. The State Cen- 
tral Committee (SCC) was depicted 
as a loose, unwieldy organization, 
lacking roots among enrolled voters 
and isolated from other units within 
the party. The SCC was viewed 
more as a convention than a com- 


mittee. Many thought it was much 
too large and far too cumbersome to 
be an effective instrument of party 


activity. The schedule for organiz- 
ing the SCC was reported to be un- 
related to national and state elec- 
tions. For example, relatively little 
time is available for new leadership 
to take responsibility between the 
organization of a new SCC in August 
and the general election in Novem- 
ber. Another criticism was that the 
Election Code divides the state into 
north and south for party organiza- 
tional purposes. Since the SCC 
meets infrequently, this too contrib- 
utes to a formless, weak structure. 

B. Purpose. The SCC has little 
power and few duties. Described as 
an innocuous body in decision-mak- 
ing, many participants believed the 
committee had no clear mandate of 
responsibilities. 
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C. Membership. The continual 
turnover of some SCC members and 
the interminable presence of others 
have been disturbing problems and 
have contributed to a feeling of 
apathy and indifference. Since SCC’s 
functions have never been clearly 
stated, members are often puzzled 
as to their roles. The large number 
of proxies also is indicative of the 
committee’s weakness. 

The method of selecting SCC 
members evoked some disagreement. 
While not falling along partisan 
lines, some seminar members _be- 
lieved that the appointment of SCC 
members by nominees for public 
office was of great value since it 
helped bind party and legislature. 
Another point of view maintained 
that party and legislature had to be 
separated, that the SCC was not 
representative and was controlled 
by legislative incumbents. 

D. Leadership. While many dis- 
cussants believed that the SCC 
leadership varied with individuals, 
several factors were cited as evidence 
that state leaders were allocated little 
power and served without influence. 
Election Code requirements that 
chairmen be rotated between north 
and south and the two-year tenure 
limit prevented continuity of state 
leadership. However, circumventing 
devices have been developed: for 
example, the sectional division of the 
Democratic party permitted an in- 
dividual to be chairman in one sec- 
tion of the state and statewide chair- 
man the following term. 

E. Communication. Internal re- 
lationships among such party units 
as the National Committee, SCC and 
county central committees were 
deemed poor except when individuals 
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were able to build lines of communi- 
cation on a personal basis. Even this 
was sporadic and temporary. 

F. Extra-legal (or Unofficial) 
Organizations. The rise and growth 
of unofficial or extra-legal organiza- 
tions was characterized as an im- 
portant phenomenon of California 
politics, in part evoked by the amor- 
phous character of party structure. 
There was some difference of opin- 
ion, however, as to the functions and 
responsibilities to be assigned them. 

Comments varied as to the kind 
of relationship which has developed 
between the official party organiza- 
tion and extra-legal groups. Many 
concluded that the enthusiasm and 
interest of these unofficial organiza- 
tions was of great value to the party. 
In some geographical areas both 
groups had moved forward in a co- 
operative spirit; overlapping mem- 


bership in party committees and 
extra-legal groups helped fashion a 


connective link. Others indicated 
uneasiness about the growth of these 
unofficial organizations and reported 
competition and tension with official 
party organs. 


II. County Central Committees 


A. Role and Functions. Many of 
the factors hampering SCC opera- 
tions were also impeding the effec- 
tiveness of county central committees 
(ccc). Generally, the ccc lacked a 
sense of purpose. Since its role and 
functions are not clearly understood, 
it is often low in prestige and effec- 
tiveness. Several described the ccc 
in rural areas as more adequate and 
efficient than those in the more 
heavily populated counties. 

B. Organization. Members of 
both parties reported that the pro- 
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ficiency of their cccs varied con- 
siderably. What accounted for this 
uneven level of performance? Some 
felt the caliber and quality of leader- 
ship, particularly the chairman, was 
of greatest importance. In many 
areas county leadership is inade- 
quate, meetings rarely convened and 
planning activities wanting. In some 
counties chairmen hold such tight 
control over party activities that the 
ccc is only his appendage. 

Also responsibie for the inadequacy 
of the cccs has been its weak founda- 
tion or roots in the voting commu- 
nity; without a precinct organiza- 
tion or other structural form, a 
vacuum has been created between 
the ccc and enrolled voters. It was 
noted, however, that in some urban 
districts the congressional committee 
has developed to the point of replac- 
ing the need for the ccc. The con- 
gressional committee raises its own 
funds, plans its own social events, 
maintains its own headquarters, co- 
ordinates volunteers and runs cam- 
paigns. From an organizational point 
of view the congressional committee 
often appears to stand by itself, 
somewhat isolated from the party 
structure without lines of communi- 
cation to the ccc or to the SCC. This 
also is true of the assembly district 
committees which have grown in 
many metropolitan areas. 

C. Membership. Another factor 
which contributes to the ineffective- 
ness of the ccc has been its method 
of election. Particularly in metro- 
politan areas, designation as an in- 
cumbent, the genesis of one’s name, 
the listing of occupation, appear 
more important than the competency 
or interest of an individual running. 
In addition, once elected, many ccc 
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members become inactive. Some dis- 
cussants professed that incumbency 
was the root of the ccc problems. 
“Old-timers,” clinging to the prestige 
of membership, show little interest 
or enthusiasm in county activities. 
Others believed that its inadequacy 
was due largely to the selection of 
incompetent men and women, 
“given” office as some reward for 
service. Newcomers often must fight 
their way into the organization. 

D. Extra-Legal Groups. Devel- 
opment of extra-legal groups at the 
county level was again offered as 
proof that the county party organ- 
ization is inadequate and weak. The 
extensive use of the party label by 
growing independent clubs and 
associations, particularly in cities, con- 
fuses if not hinders party responsi- 
bility. Several felt that the develop- 
ment of extra-legal groups was more 
a problem at the county level. Some 
seminar members stressed the need 
to study ways and means for bring- 
ing these groups into closer contact 
with each other. 

Evaluation 

A number of problems emerged 
in the course of developing the 
seminar program. While 1960 is an 
election year with political interest 
and involvement at their peak, it is 
not necessarily the ideal time for a 
joint venture between the University 
and political parties. Party leaders 
are overwhelmed with partisan poli- 
tics. A presidential year is partisan 
in nature and affected the seminar in 
several ways. Perhaps the most 
dramatic incident was the discovery 
that one of the parties had utilized 
the site and first night of the seminar 
to select the official slate of delegates 
to its national convention. This 
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seemed to prove that the seminar 
had invited key representatives of 
the party. 

It should also be noted that the 
subject, “party organization,” creates 
some danger for the University. 
Changing the party structure involves 
important political relationships 
among constituent groups and affects 
the power position of individuals. 
While the University can provide an 
opportunity for discussion and study, 
it must be careful not to become 
entangled in party debates for 
reform. Finally, several seminar par- 
ticipants, particularly legislators, be- 
lieved that discussion of party or- 
ganization should be _ temporarily 
postponed until the impact of the 
elimination of cross-filing in Cali- 
fornia is fully understood. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, the seminar served 
a number of important functions. 
For the first time in the state’s his- 
tory, a representative group from 
both parties gathered informally to 
discuss pressing organizational prob- 
lems. Acting as a neutral agency, 
the University provided information 
of interest and value to both parties. 
The interviews and presentations of 
out-of-state resource people served 
an important educational function. 
Interviews and seminar pinpointed 
the degree of consensus and disa- 
greement between both parties and 
among elements within each party 
on this important problem. 

While structural questions may 
have been the concern of individual 
party leaders, there was relatively 
little attention devoted to this matter. 
The seminar helped stimulate inter- 
est in, and study of, party organiza- 
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The portrayal of other state 
systems suggested new ideas for 
structural changes in California. 
Several seminar members who had 
indicated dissatisfaction with Cali- 
fornia’s party structure felt some- 
what relieved that other states had 
their share of organizational woes. 
Others indicated considerable inter- 
est in Colorado’s preprimary con- 
vention system. In other words, the 
seminar opened new areas for addi- 
tional study. Seminar members did 
take action on one issue, unani- 
mously recommending a change in 
the California Election Code.* 

As a result of academicians and 
party professionals working together, 
the Bureau of Public Administration 
at Berkeley and several University 
professors are planning research proj- 
ects in the area of party organiza- 
tion. Finally, party leaders gained 


tion. 


an insight into some of the many 


University facilities available to 
them in their year-round activities. 

The Continuing Committee is in 
its infancy. Based on its first ven- 
ture, its future forecasts many unique 
experiences. 


3 The recommended change involved 
the organization date of the State Central 
Committees. Officers of the SCCs are key 
figures in organizing and conducting cam- 
paign work for the November election 
every other year. Under the present sys- 
tem new party officers are selected only 
two months previously. Thus, only a frac- 
tion of their two-year terms can be de- 
voted to their most important tasks. The 
seminar members voted unanimously that 
the Election Code be revised to enable 
the SCCs to take office the January fol- 
lowing the general election, and thus have 
a year and a half to prepare for the next 
election. 
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‘PROGRESS’ AND PARKS 
(Continued from page 476) 


Monterey, California, Superior Court 
has backed the State Park Commis- 
sion in a similar case. 

This legal protection, ultimately, 
is a park’s surest safeguard. It 
hinges, however, upon designation of 
each park, by law, as “for park 
purposes only.” Check yours. If its 
title is vague get it changed. And 
insist on other procedures which ex- 
perience has shown are a minimum 
requirement for protection. Require 
public hearings, for example, plus 
approval by park authorities, before 
even one square foot of park land 
can be altered. Make irreplaceable 
sites inviolate. For the rare cases 
when park commissioners may find 
there is no alternative to encroach- 
ment, the community should require 
payment of the replacement cost of 
park land—or exchange of com- 
parable terrain nearby. 

Our population has nearly doubled 
in the past four decades, will con- 
tinue to rise. We're promised more 
income, more leisure, more young 
and more elderly citizens in America 
than ever before. Will they have a 
park in which to pause, feel nature's 
nearness, savor warm sunshine and 
grass, refresh both body and soul? 
Or will concrete, cloverleaf and con- 
gestion be the only heritage for the 
future? 

The decision—and 
yours. 


it’s final—is 


1 For further information, write Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York 11 
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Census Points Need 
For Reapportioning 


Unfair Representation 
Augmented in Nation 


[NEQUALITY of representation in the 

national and state legislatures, long a 
matter of concern to believers in democ- 
racy, has become worse in the last ten 
years as shown by the 1960 census. Al- 
though the number of congressmen for 
the several states will be adjusted to the 
new enumeration, differences in the popu- 
lation of congressional districts accentu- 
ated by unequal growth are not likely to 
be corrected except in a minority of 
cases. In about half the states the num- 
ber of congressmen will not be altered 
and redistricting will depend only on in- 
ternal pressures and a sense of fairness— 
too often ineffective. States losing con- 
gressmen will have a strong incentive to 
redistrict, fairly or otherwise; states 
gaining members have a lesser incentive 
as they can elect additional members at 
large. 

Data from the 1960 census, with rela- 
tion to congressional representation, have 
recently been presented in the New York 
Times by Richard E. Mooney. 

In Connecticut, with five congressional 
districts (a sixth congressman having 
been elected at large since the state’s rep- 
resentation was increased in 1930), the 
1950 spread of 266,000, from 274,000 to 
540,000, is stated to have been increased 
to 370,000; a largely rural district in 
the northwest corner of the state now has 
316,000 inhabitants, while the district 
containing Hartford has 686,000 or more 
than twice as many. Connecticut does not 
stand to gain or lose a congressman and 
has no external compulsion to redistrict. 

New York has greater disparities but 


is slated to lose three of its 43 congress- 
men and may thus be expected to redis- 
trict. In 1950, after revamping the dis- 
tricts, populations ranged from 297,000 
to 393,000; but the variation is now from 
257,000 (for a mid-Manhattan district) 
to 900,000 for Suffolk County in eastern 
Long Island. 

The extreme variation between districts 
is given as from 175,968 in a district of 
Michigan’s upper peninsula to 1,007,140 
in California’s 28th, around San Diego. 
Michigan, which is expected to gain a 
congressman, may possibly redistrict; but 
the result will hardly be equitable unless 
a much better job is done than in 1950, 
when redistricting produced a spread of 
178,000 to 525,000. California will gain 
seven or eight congressmen, which may 
cause it to reapportion but without effec- 
tive compulsion of law for equitable rep- 
resentation. 

In 1950 four states—Delaware, Ne- 
vada, Vermont and Wyoming—rated only 
one congressman each and continue in 
that status in 1960. All but Vermont had 
populations less than the average 1950 
quota of about 345,000 for one congress- 
man; Alaska, admitted in 1958 with an 
estimated population of 167,000, as against 
an estimated 1958 quota of about 400,000, 
is the extreme example of over-represen- 
tation of a state. 

The membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will drop from 437 to 435 
after the apportionment based on the 
1960 census is completed and in effect. 
The number 437 was due to a temporary 
increase because of the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii, each having a tenta- 
tive allowance of one congressman. The 
new apportionment is expected to give 
Hawaii two members; Alaska will stay 
at the minimum of one for a state. 

The uneven character of population 


growth—or decline—also affects state 
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legislative districts, of course. This, to- 
gether with the reluctance of state legis- 
latures to redistrict, makes for increased 
inequalities even more than in the case of 
congressional districts. 


N. Y. Governor Issues 
Code of Fair Practices 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York issued an executive order in August 
establishing a new Code of Fair Prac- 
tices for the executive branch of the state 
government. 

The code reaffirms the state’s policy 
prohibiting discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or age in the 
activities of state government and draws 
specific attention to the areas of state 
activity in which the state’s policy has 
special application including appointment, 
assignment and promotion of employees, 
public contracts, job training, licensing 
and state aid grants. 

It stresses the importance of close co- 
operation by all state agencies with the 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion in enforcement of state laws. The 
code was developed by the governor's 
office in cooperation with SCAD and the 
attorney general's office 

The code contains eleven articles ; Arti- 
cle I, Appointment, Assignment and 
Promotion of State Personnel, is repre- 
sentative : 

State officials and supervisory em- 
ployees shall appoint, assign and pro- 
mote state personnel on the basis of 
merit and fitness, without regard to 
race, color, creed, national origin or 
age. State agencies shall bar from all 
employment application forms any in- 
quiry expressing any limitation or spe- 
cification as to race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin or age unless it relates to 
a bona fide occupational qualification. 


Oregon Reorganization 


To Be Studied 


Governor Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon 
has appointed a committee of seventeen 
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members to review a governmental re- 
organization plan that he expects to sub- 
mit to the 1961] legislature, according to 
State Government News. The governor 
has described the task of administering 
the present setup of boards and commis- 
sions as staggering. Tentative plans de- 
veloped by him and his staff, and referred 
to various state departments for study, 
would reduce the number of state agen- 
cies from 171 to 91. The governor indi- 
cated that he favors a cabinet-type of 
state government, which would give more 
authority and responsibility to the chief 
executive. ' 


Oklahoma Adopts Three 
Constitutional Changes 


Three amendments to the constitution 
of Oklahoma were approved by the voters 
at a primary election on July 5. One pro- 
vides that presidential electors be nomi- 
nated by their respective party conven- 
tions. Another authorizes a levy of not 
more than two and a half mills for coun- 
ty departments of health. The third gives 
authority to issue up to $35.5 million 
of bonds for improvements at institutions 
of higher education and at hospitals for 
the mentally retarded. The voters re- 
jected a proposed amendment to increase 
legislators’ salaries. 


Florida to Vote 

On Six Amendments 
Six proposed 

ments—four general and two local—will 

be passed upon by Florida voters in No- 

vember. Their subject matter is briefly 

as follows : 


constitutional amend- 


1. Limiting the fiscal independence of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and placing its appointment in 
of the seven-member Gover- 


of the 


the hands 


nor’s Cabinet instead governor 
alone ; 

2. Freezing into the constitution 
present distribution of state racing rev- 
enues—45 per cent being distributed to 


counties equally ; 


the 
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3. Absentee registration for military 
personnel ; 

4. Permitting the legislature to add 
two judges to any district court of ap- 
peal ; 

5. Allowing civil jury trials outside 
the county seat in two additional coun- 
ties (now permitted in one) ; 

6. A similar provision for a fourth 
county. 


Four States Permit 
Voting under 21 

With the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to statehood, there are now four 
states where the minimum voting age is 
below 21. In Georgia and Kentucky the 
minimum age has been eighteen for some 
time. In Alaska it is nineteen and in 
Hawaii twenty. 


Electric Roll Calls 
Urged for Pennsylvania 

A special committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives, ap- 
pointed to study the pros and cons of an 
electric roll call system, has recommended 
that one be installed in the House for use 
in the 1961 session. It also recommended 
that the public address system be im- 
proved and expanded. 


Governors Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The 5lst annual meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference was held from June 26 
to 29 at Glacier National Park, Montana, 
with governors from 47 states and terri- 
tories in attendance. In mid-November 
many of the governors will meet to visit 
South America. 

The June meeting was presided over 
by Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Dela- 
ware, chairman of the conference. Gov- 
ernor Stephen L. R. Nichols of Colorado 
was chosen chairman for the next year. 

Subjects discussed extensively by the 


governors, reported in State Govern- 
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ment, included education at all levels, 
federal-state relations especially with re- 
spect to taxation and finance, highway 
safety and problems of the aging. Com- 
mittee reports were submitted dealing 
with the National Guard, civil defense 
and fallout protection, federal-state rela- 
tions and roads and highway safety. 
Resolutions adopted included: Calling for 
a program of medical insurance for per- 
sons over 65 financed through the social 
security system, opposing federal inter- 
ference with established interstate com- 
pact agencies, establishing a committee 
on juvenile delinquency, continuing the 
committee on civil defense with recom- 
mendations for fallout protection, a pro- 
posed highway safety compact, etc. 

The governors of Hawaii and Penn- 
sylvania each submitted an invitation to 
the Governors’ Conference to hold its 
1961 annual meeting in his state. 

The ambassadors of Argentina and 
Brazil issued official invitations to the 
governors and their wives for a visit to 
those countries in mid-November, such 
visit being in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1959 meeting. 


California Legislative 
Internship Program Advances 
The California Legislative Internship 


Program concluded its third year on 
June 30, 1960, with thirteen interns study- 
ing, and participating to a limited extent 
in the operations of the state legislature. 
Fourteen have been appointed for the 
1960-61 period. All but one in each of 
the two periods were men; and all were 
students who had completed at least one 
year of graduate work or had equivalent 
experience. The long-range occupational 
objectives of the 1959-60 interns included 
teaching, law, government service and 
journalism. 

The internship program provides an 
opportunity to observe and, by work as- 
signments, to take a significant part in 
the operation of the lower house of the 
legislature. It also includes an orienta- 
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tion program at the outset, weekly semi- 
nars and, for the first time in 1959-60, a 
conference held near the end of the in- 
ternship attended by the interns, several 
legislators and faculty members from the 
sponsoring institutions — University of 
California, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University and _ the 
Claremont Graduate School. 


Another Try for Illinois 
Judicial Amendment 


A proposed constitutional amendment 
to reorganize the state judicial system in 
Illinois will be submitted to the 1961 
legislature. A corresponding proposal 
would have achieved a two-thirds ma- 
jority in November 1958 if ballots marked 
“yes” instead of with a cross had been 
included, but the State Supreme Court 
invalidated such ballots and ruled that 
the necessary two-thirds had not been 
attained.! 

A joint committee of the Illinois State 
and Chicago Bar Associations has been 
preparing a new draft, including provi- 
sions for reform in selection of judges 
which were originally in the previous 
draft but were eliminated by legislative 
compromise. 


Court Delays Show 


General Increase 


The Institute of Judicial Administra- 
tion at New York University recently 
completed a survey of delays in bringing 
personal injury cases to jury trial. The 
average delay in Cook County (Chicago) 
Circuit Courts was 70 months (almost 
six years). The average delay in Cook 
County Superior Courts was 69 months. 
These two courts had the poorest records 
in the nation. 

The third longest delays occurred in 
the State Supreme Court in Queens 
County (Queens Borough, New York 
City), where delays averaged 36 months 
1 See the Review, January 1959, page 
25, and March 1960, page 139 
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Actually this is an improvement in 
Queens compared with a year ago when 
it took 40 months to get to trial. 

Other major courts in the New York 
City area averaged: Manhattan, nineteen 
months, down from 24 the year before; 
Bronx, 22, down from 24; and Brooklyn, 
23, up from 21. 

Nation-wide the trend is toward long- 
er delays—a 10 per cent rise in delays 
in major state trial courts being reported 
Last year the average delay was 10.1 
months while this year the figure has ad- 
vanced to 11.1 months. 

A report issued in the summer by the 
administrative office of the New Jersey 
court system showed a 36 per cent in- 
crease in the backlog of civil cases. The 
number of active cases on the calendars 
of the county and superior courts rose 
from 12,983 on June 30, 1959, to 17,753 
a year later; and the cases on the calen- 
dar for twelve to eighteen months almost 
tripled. Recently, however, the legisla- 
ture has created twenty additional su- 
perior and county judgeships. 


Alaska Courts Now 
On Statehood Basis 


Two years ahead of the schedule es- 
tablished by Congress, Alaska has com- 
pleted the orderly transition of its courts 
from territorial to statehood status. 

In June 1959, the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals decided it no longer was the 
appellate tribunal for Alaskan courts 
The reaction of Alaskans was immediate 
and admirable. Under the leadership of 
Chief Justice Buell A. Nesbett of the 
Alaskan Supreme Court, the state rapidly 
transformed its entire judicial system 

By arrangement with Chief Justice 
Joseph Weintraub of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court and Chief Judge William F 
Smith of the Federal District Court of 
Newark, the justices of Alaska’s Supreme 
Court were able to spend a week ,study- 
ing the judicial system of New Jersey 

When the Superior Courts took over 
from the territorial courts, there was a 
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backlog of two thousand cases in the An- 
chorage area and one thousand in Fair- 
banks. Since statehood, litigation has 
increased. Even with more filings than be- 
fore, the new court system has made an 
appreciable reduction of the backlog while 
keeping fully abreast of the new cases. 
Utilization of the pre-trial, in which 
issues are narrowed and some cases 
amicably settled without formal court 
proceedings, has done much to speed 
Alaskan justice. 
W.J.D.B. 


Arizona to Vote on 
Court Reorganization 


A modern courts amendment, to give 
Arizona a basic structure for the creation 
of one of the most efficient court systems 
in America, will be submitted to the 
voters in November, reports the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society. 

The amendment will bring all courts 
into an integrated judicial system under 
administrative direction of the chief jus- 
tice, who will have power to assign 
judges from court to court as needed. 
The Supreme Court will be empowered 
to sit in divisions. Justice court jurisdic- 
tion will be increased and municipal 
courts and an intermediate appellate court 
may be established. 

The amendment, drafted by a commit- 
tee of the Arizona State Bar, is supported 
by a statewide Committee for Modern 
Courts, which filed an initiative petition 
on July 8 after securing 79,005 signatures, 
35,505 more were needed. The 
amendment has the endorsement of all 
four metropolitan daily newspapers in the 
state. 


than 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


CRYSTAL, 
tion 24,201—preliminary) adopted a coun- 
cil-manager charter by a vote of 770 to 


Minnesota, (1960 popula- 


396 (unofficial) on August 23. Crystal 
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has had the mayor-council plan of village 
government with a village administrator. 
It now becomes a city of the second class. 

McKinney, Texas, (1950 population 
10,560) Hotsroox, Artzona, (2,336) and 
Trotrwoop, Oxo, (1,066) have recently 
been added by the International City 
Managers’ Association to its official list 
of council-manager communities. 

Stroup, OKLAHOMA, (2,450) voted 168 
to 160 on June 21 to change from the 
statutory aldermanic form of government 
to the statutory council-manager form, 
effective in May 1961 following election 
of a new council. 

7 > > 

Oxrorp, On10, will vote November 8 
on adoption of a council-manager charter 
drafted by its charter commission. 

The fifteen-member charter commission 
of the village of Amuerst, Ono, has 
divided sharply on the question of strong- 
mayor versus council-manager govern- 
ment, with a slight preponderance for 
the latter. It decided to hold a poll of 
the registered voters, after distribution 
of educational material. 

The charter commission of Eaton, 
Outro, has decided unanimously to pre- 
pare a home rule council-manager char- 
ter. Under Ohio law this would involve 
a council of five with staggered terms, 
the chairman of which would serve as 
mayor. The council would appoint the 
manager, clerk, treasurer, auditor and 
solicitor. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, re- 
jected a proposed council-manager char- 
ter on September 13 by a vote of 4,272 
to 3,996. 

Petitions calling for a referendum on 
adoption of the council-manager plan 
have been filed in Epwarpsvitte, ILuI- 
wors. They had been circulated primari- 
ly by the League of Women Voters. A 
referendum on the plan in 1957 resulted 
in a heavy adverse vote. The league has 
conducted an intensive educational cam- 
paign this year. 

At a special election on August 16 the 
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voters of MARSHALL, MINNESOTA, de- 
feated a proposed council-manager char- 
ter 731 to 607. The now has a 
statutory mayor-council plan. 

BLOOMINGTON, MINNESOTA, which has 
a statutory council-manager plan, de- 
feated a proposed new council-manager 
charter by a vote of 2,902 to 2,055 on 
July 26. The proposed charter would have 
changed the at-large system of electing 
the council to a combined system of elec- 
tion at large and by wards, would have 
made the civil service system more flexi- 
ble and would have somewhat changed 
the anti-liquor local option situation. 

Fort SmitH, ARKANSAS, voted 4,944 
to 3,649 against a council-manager pro- 
posal on August 16. The present com- 
plan, with a mayor and two 
commissioners, will Eureka 
Springs is reported to be the only other 
Arkansas city with commission govern- 
ment. 


city 


mission 
continue 


Recommend Mayor Charters 
In Three Cities 


Three charter commissions have recom- 
mended the strong-mayor form of gov- 
ernment for their cities 

In Syracuse, New York, the charter 
revision committee has presented an up- 
to-date version of the city’s present 
strong-mayor government. It calls for 
a director of budget and administration 
to aid the mayor and a department of 
urban improvement, combining the func- 
tions of urban renewal, code enforcement 
and licensing 

The charter commission 
Lakes, New Jersey, has 
the mayor-council plan and provides for 
a business administrator appointed by 
the mayor, with the consent of the coun- 
cil, who heads a department of adminis- 


of Mountain 
recommended 


tration. 

In Jersey 
charter study 
mended abolition of the present commis- 
sion form, which it regards as obsolete, 
and substitution of a strong-mayor gov- 


City, New 
commission has 


Jersey, the 
recom- 
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in Hoboken 
A.K.S. 


ermment as is now in use 
and Newark. 


Many Texas Cities 
Have Master Plans 


Seven out of ten Texas cities with 
more than 10,000 population are guiding 
growth by master plans. 

A survey by the Texas Municipal 
League shows 68 of the state’s 101 cities 
in this population range now have or are 
in the process of making master plans. 
Of the 25 cities without master plans, 
22 are under 25,000 population. Status 
of master planning in eight cities was not 
reported. 

The TML survey showed: All of 
Texas’ largest metropolitan cities now 
follow master plans; in the 25,000-49,999 
population range, twenty 
cities have master plans; in the 10,000- 
24,999 bracket, 38 of 60 cities have 
master plans. 

Executive Director Steve Matthews 
of the Texas Municipal League, com- 
menting on the survey, said: “At the 
start of municipal government's 
challenging decade in Texas, it is very 
encouraging that most of our cities have 
adopted the basic tool of sound city gov- 
ernment. Planning not only assures our 
families better cities in which to live but 
it is the first essential to fiscal responsi- 
bility at the local level.” 


seventeen of 


most 


W.J.D.B. 


Consider Consultation 
Services for Alaska Cities 


The Alaska State Division of Local 
Affairs is considering development of a 
new program of consultation to cities 
and other local governments, according 
to the League of Alaskan The 
newly appointed director, Roger Pegues, 
has sent out a questionnaire to municipal 


officials of the state to determine inter- 


Cities 


est in and need for various types of con- 
sultation services. As initially conceived, 
the program would upon 
the larger cities to supply certain of these 


possibly call 
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services to other Alaska local govern- 
ments and would make the services avail- 
able to interested cities on a state-local 
contribution basis. AKS. 


Colorado, Texas Hold 
Mayor-Council Institutes 


For the first time in each state mu- 
nicipal leagues in Colorado and Texas, 
in cooperation with universities, have held 
institutes this year, to better acquaint 
mayors, councilmen and commissioners, 
especially newly elected officials, with 
their functions and problems. 

The Colorado institute was held in 
Boulder at the University of Colorado, 
sponsored by the Colorado Municipal 
League and the university’s Department 
of Political Science and Bureau of Con- 
tinuation Education. It was attended by 
61 persons from 23 cities. 

In Texas the institute was held at Aus- 
tin and was sponsored by the Institute 
of Public Affairs and the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Texas, in co- 
operation with the Texas Municipal 
League and the Texas Association of 
Mayors, Councilmen and Commissioners. 
There was an attendance of 175 from 
76 cities during the two days of the in- 
stitute, which dealt with aspects 
of municipal government. 


many 


Kansas League Marks 
Golden Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the League of Kansas Municipalities 
was celebrated at the league’s convention 
on September 18-20 in Wichita, the city 
where officials from 34 Kansas cities met 
on May 19, 1910, to form the league. An 
anniversary program included speakers 
of statewide and national prominence as 
well as sessions on current municipal 
topics. The theme was “The Challenge 
of the Future.” Among the scheduled 
speakers was John G. Stutz, who was 
executive director of the league for 35 
years, retiring in 1955. The present direc- 
tor is Ernest A. Mosher. 
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Inter-American Municipal 
Meeting in San Diego 

The eighth biennial congress of the 
Inter-American Municipal Organization 
will be held in San Diego, California, 
October 16 to 22. Several hundred 
mayors, councilmen and city administra- 
tors from North, Central and South 
America are expected to attend. The 
meetings will feature a case study ap- 
proach to municipal government and ad- 
ministration in the Americas, divided 
into three main topics—the legal basis 
and structure of municipal government, 
its functions and citizen participation. 

Papers will be presented on the gov- 
ernment of San Diego (a council-mana- 
ger city) and parallel reports will be 
given for U.S. cities in general and on 
municipal government “south of the bor- 
der.” One session will be devoted to 
council-manager government because of 
the interest it holds for Latin America. 

The San Diego State College is ren- 
dering secretariat service and will also 
hold a seminar for local officials on the 
relationship between local government 
and community development after the 
Congress. 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor 


NATIONAL Civic Review: 


It was good to see the NATIONAL Crvic 
Review for September (page 426) stress 
consideration given to urban problems in 
the 1960 platforms of the two major par- 
ties. May I call attention to an important 
statement in the Democratic platform 
which was not mentioned: “We will give 
the city dweller a voice at the Cabinet 
table by bringing together within a single 
department programs with 
urban and metropolitan problems.” 

Rosert C. Woop 


concerned 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Bay Area Cities, 
Counties Organize 


Form Association to Deal 
With Metropolitan Problems 


NEW approach to the solution of 

regional problems in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area is taking shape. The 
Association of Bay Area Governments, 
now nearing the end of its formative 
stage, is considered a new high in city- 
county cooperation in California 

The association will be organized to 
provide a permanent forum for the study 
and discussion of metropolitan problems 
of mutual concern to the cities and 
counties of the area and for the develop- 
ment of policy and recommendations 
aimed at the solution of these problems. 

All nine counties and 8&4 cities sur- 
rounding San Francisco Bay, represent- 
ing a population of over 3,500,000, are 
eligible for membership. It is expected 
that the organization will! hold its first 
meeting in October or November, with 
at least 42 member cities and five mem- 
ber counties represented. 

The Association of Bay Area 
ernments is the result of a realization 
that local leadership is needed in solv- 
ing problems which require policy de- 
velopment and action on an area-wide 
basis. Many proposals for state legisla- 
tion regarding Bay Area problems have 
been put forth in recent years and other 
ideas and plans are being propounded in 
increasing numbers. After reviewing 
these suggestions city and county repre- 
sentatives became convinced that only 
through an organization providing for 
joint action by local governments could 
legislation and other acceptable solutions 
be obtained. 

The association is not proposed as a 
governmental or quasi-governmental 


Gov- 


agency which would provide any imetro- 
politan service directly or exercise any 
substantive governmental powers. Its 
purpose is to study problems and facili- 
tate discussion by the representatives of 
the cities and counties, in order that 
recommendations regarding regional 
problems may be made to member units 
and to the legislature. 

Many factors have contributed to for- 
mation of the association. Paramount is 
the strong belief in the principle of home 
rule held by California cities and coun- 
ties. 

The seed which has blossomed 
the association was planted in 1958 with 
adoption by the League of California 
Cities of a “Statement of Principles on 
Metropolitan Problems.” These princi- 
ples were developed as a guide in formu- 
lating and judging proposals for the 
solution of metropolitan area problems. 
As a part of these “Principles” it was 
suggested that each of California's met- 
ropolitan areas could initiate local ac- 
tion through the formation of metro- 
politan councils or other such regional 
organizations of local governments. 

Consideration of this suggestion was 
initiated in the Bay Area, in July 1959, 
with a meeting of an ad hoc Mayors’ 
Program Committee consisting of a rep- 
resentative of one city from each of the 
area’s nine counties. This committee 
considered it extremely desirable to call 
a meeting, bringing together representa- 
tives of the cities to discuss formation 
of a Bay Area metropolitan council 

This meeting was held in October 
1959 and was attended by representatives 
of 56 of the 84 area cities. The meeting 
authorized the program committee to 
proceed with development of a set of 
governing principles and by-laws for a 
metropolitan council or association. 
Shortly after, the membership of the 
program committee was increased from 


into 
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nine to eleven cities and the group be- 
gan work on a set of by-laws. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Mayors’ Program Committee that the 
boards of supervisors of the nine Bay 
Area counties were considering forma- 
tion of a similar organization and that 
a County Supervisors’ Committee had 
been formed to study the matter. Ar- 
rangements were soon made for the two 
groups to join forces in the hope that 
they might reach agreement on a single 
organization to include both cities and 
counties. 

After many joint meetings and much 
discussion a joint city-county organiza- 
tion was agreed upon. It will have the 
following functions as set out in the 
proposed by-laws: 

A. Review of Governmental Pro- 
posals—The review of proposals for 
metropolitan area or regional govern- 
mental units or agencies and the mak- 
ing of appropriate policy or action 
recommendations ; 

B. Study of Metropolitan Area 
problems.—Identification and study of 
problems, functions and services in 
the San Francisco Bay Metropolitan 
Area and the making of appropriate 
policy or action recommendations. 


The association will have a general 
assembly—the important policy-making 
body—composed of one member from 
each city council, who may be either 
the mayor or a councilman, one 
member from each board of supervisors, 
be the chairman or another 
The General As- 
research 


and 


who 
member of the board. 
sembly upon the 
program and, in addition, has the vital 


may 


will decide 
function of reviewing and adopting the 
annual budget and assessment schedule. 
The General Assembly will meet twice 
each year, in the spring and in the fall. 

The association's by-laws provide for 
a “dual” system of voting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in order to insure equality 
between cities and counties. Two sepa- 
rate votes are taken on any given matter 


—one for the city and one for the county 
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representatives. In order for a positive 
action or recommendation to be made, 
there must be a majority vote on the 
part of both the groups. Thus the 
numerical disparity between the 84 cities 
and the nine counties is overcome. 

In order that the association may oper- 
ate effectively and have _ continuity, 
provision has also been made for an 
executive committee, consisting of one 
representative from each county board of 
supervisors and one city representative 
from each county. In addition, the ex- 
ecutive committee may appoint not more 
than six other members at large, all of 
whom must be elected officials of mem- 
ber jurisdictions. Voting in the execu- 
tive committee is on a more conventional 
basis than in the General Assembly. A 
simple majority of a quorum of the 
executive committee is required to take 
action on most matters. 


. * > 


The executive committee has the func- 
tion of reviewing the budget and sub- 
mitting it to the General Assembly for 
approval. After adoption of the budget, 
the committee will control all expendi- 
tures in accordance with the budget. In 
addition to its powers of budget prepa- 
ration and expenditure supervision, the 
executive committee has authority to 
appoint, fix the salary of and remove the 
executive director of the association, to 
appoint 
problems, and to submit reports to the 
with 


committees to study specific 


General comments and 
recommendations. 

The officers of 
consist of a president, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer. The president and 
vice president are to be chosen annually 
by the General Assembly among 
the official representatives and shall al- 
ternately be a city representative and a 


Assembly 


the association will 


trom 


county representative. 

Provision has been made for a paid 
staff to provide 
make 


director and 
studies 


executive 


continuity, conduct and 
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investigations as directed by the execu- 
tive committee under policies established 
by the General Assembly. The executive 
director will prepare a proposed annual 
budget for submission to the committee 
and the assembly. 


The association will be financed by 
annual assessments paid by each member 
city and county. Collectively the cities 
will pay half the cost of operation and 
the counties the other half. The city 
half will be divided among the member 
municipalities according to the propor- 
tion that each city’s population bears to 
the total population of all member cities 
Similarly, the half of the cost paid by 
the counties will be apportioned accord- 
ing to population. 

The proposal, consisting of a set of 
by-laws and a Joint Exercise of Powers 
contract, as finally formulated and ap- 
proved by the Joint Mayors’ and Super- 
visors’ Committee, was presented at a 
meeting attended by representatives of 
55 of the 84 cities and of all nine coun- 
ties on May 5, 1960. The proposal was 
approved after some modification. Sub- 
sequently the contract was submitted to 
each Bay Area city and county for formal 
execution. The Association of Bay Area 
Governments is being created as an 
agency established by agreement among 
its members, pursuant to what is known 
in California as the Joint Exercise of 
Powers Act (Title 1, Division 7, Chap- 
ter 5 of the California Government Code). 
Under that act, cities and counties are 
to jointly any of 
powers exercise 
may 


authorized exercise 
those which 
individually. Cities 
join a research and study organization 
such as the association because, individ- 
ually, they possess the power to study 
local and metropolitan area problems of 
the performance of 


and 


they may 


and counties 


direct concern to 
their constitutional 
tions, and they 


and spend public funds for these purposes. 


statutory func- 


may join organizations 
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Each city and county joining the as- 
sociation will execute an agreement, 
drawn pursuant to the Joint Exercise of 
Powers Act, by and between itself and 
every other participating city and county. 
The Association of Bay Area Govern- 
ments is designated as the agency to 
administer the agreement. 

In the near future, if all goes well, 
there will be an operating organization 
of Bay Area cities and counties working 
together to study area-wide problems and 
to make positive and constructive pro- 
posals for their ultimate solution. 


James M. Fates, Jr. 
Administrative Assistant 
to the City Manager 


Berkeley, California 


Congress Acts on D. C. 
Metropolitan Problems 


Congressional action in 1960 on prob- 
lems of the national capital area has 
been described as “a definite step for- 
ward” by members of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Regional Conference. 
Three bills of major significance 
passed: the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency bill, the Interstate Regu- 
latory Compact bill, the Potomac 
River Sewer Interceptor bill. Congres- 
sional interest in the area has been 
increased by efforts of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee Washington 
Metropolitan Problems.! 

The National Capital 
Agency will make plans to develop mass 
rapid transportation for the metropoli- 
tan area. The Regulatory 
Compact, previously by the 
Maryland and Virginia legislatures, pro- 
vides for the regulation of private trans- 
portation companies in the area 

The Potomac River Sewer Interceptor 
legislation is considered an important 
victory by the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Committee on 


and 


on 


Transportation 


Interstate 


approved 


Conference's 


1 See the Review, July 1959, page 361. 
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Water Supply and Pollution Abatement, 
which has devoted major efforts to the 
“clean-up” of the Potomac and the pro- 
tection of the area’s water supply. The 
bill authorizes the District of Columbia 
government to. construct a $25 million 
sewer interceptor to service the new 
Dulles International Airport at Chan- 
tilly, Maryland, adjacent areas in Mary- 
land and parts of Fairfax and Loudoun 
Counties in Virginia. The costs of the 
project are to be repaid by fees charged 
the users. 

The Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence is composed of the elected heads of 
the counties and cities in the area, the 
District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners, congressmen and members of 
the two state legislatures of the area. 
District Commissioner Robert E. Mc- 
Laughlin is chairman of the conference, 
which maintains its offices in the District 
Building. Its secretariat is headed by 
Samuel Humes. 


Twin Cities Plan 


Reports Issued 


Topical studies which will provide the 
basic framework for goals and policies 
to metropolitan development in_ the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area are being pub- 
lished by the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Planning Commission (St Paul). A 
book, Guide for Metropolitan Growth, 
will be released next year incorporating 
many of the findings of these reports. 

The first study, The Challenge of 
Metropolitan Growth, was released in 
December 1958. It was followed in 
August 1959 by the Metropolitan Popu- 
lation Study and in February 1960 Part 
I of Metropolitan Water Study appeared. 
Each was 33 pages in length. 

Beginning in the spring of this year, 
studies have been released more fre- 
quently with reports in April, June, July 
and August. 

The early reports cited the probability 
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that by 1980 the area will have a popu- 
lation of 2,300,000. The Metropolitan 
Land Study (April 1960, 53 pages) was 
undertaken to facilitate accomodation of 
the 800,000 new residents anticipated. 
The Twin Cities area is blessed with an 
abundance of usable land. On the hasis 
of current trends, sufficient industrial 
sites are available for the needs of the 
next two hundred years. 

Naturally, not all parts of the region 
are equally endowed with suitable devel- 
opment potential. The Metropolitan 
Land Study discusses the climatic, topo- 
graphical, geological and drainage fea- 
tures of the seven-county area. Each 
section includes charts and maps of the 
topic covered. 


* * + 


Attention is also given to the cultural 
environment and its role as a factor in 
determining the shape of future growth. 
Land ownership, use, subdivision and 
zoning are given particular emphasis. 

The Twin Cities location at the junc- 
ture of three major economic and physi- 
cal regions of North America forms a 
prominent feature of Metropolitan Eco- 
nomic Study (June 1960, 65 pages), 
fifth publication in the series. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul are on the western- 
most edge of the industrial-economic 
heartland of the United States and 
Canada, at the southern rim of the 
“North Woods” region and the eastern 
fringe of the Northern Plains-Great 
Plains area. The advantages and dis- 
advantages to this northwest-central lo- 
cale are closely scrutinized. 

An economic history covers the area 
from early settlement—when water power 
from the Falls of St. Anthony gave im- 
petus to Minneapolis’ growth and ease of 
land-to-water cargo shifts gave St. Paul 
an economic assist—to the modern age 
of rail and water transit, the milling 
industry, wholesale trade, meat packing, 
beverage, metal and machinery manu- 
facturing. 
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Employment conditions in the Twin 
Cities area are encouraging. Satisfactory 
postwar development has seen the region 
hold its own in the over-all national 
economy. Shifts in industry within the 
metropolitan area, growth indicators, 
wholesale and retail trade analysis are 
features of the concluding sections of 
the report. 

The two latest studies are: Metropoli- 
tan Water Study, Part II (June 1960, 
57 pages) and Metropolitan Sewerage 
Study (August 1960, 33 pages). 

W.J.D.B. 
Land Use Planning 
In Milwaukee Area 

Metropolitan Milwaukee is defined as 
Milwaukee County and a belt at least 
six miles wide to the west and north of 
the county. Closely related to the greater 
metropolitan region and interdependent 
with Milwaukee County are the six 
counties of Kenosha, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Walworth, Washington and Waukesha. 
Land Use Planning in the Metropolitan 
Milwaukee Area (May 1960, 49 pages), 
the final report of the Metropolitan 
Study Committee’s Committee on Land 
Use and Zoning, makes recommendations 
for the entire region. 

The four recommendations are 
tion of a regional planning commission 
for as many of the seven counties as 
possible; organization of a planning de- 
partment for Milwaukee County; that 
municipalities should be required by 
legislation to give advance notice to ad- 
joining communities of proposed actions 
affecting land use along their common 
boundaries ; that local governmental units 
give their elective bodies representation 
on planning agency boards. All mem- 
bers of the Land Use and Zoning Com- 
mittee concurred in the recommendations 
save one, whose minority report is ap- 
pended to the main document. 

The report discusses the proper role 
of land use planning, harmful conse- 


crea- 
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quences of lack of planning, causes for 
failure in the planning process, manner 
in which the recommendations will avoid 
such pitfalls, limitations of alternative 
suggestions, and suggested manner in 
which to institute the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Appendices incluie the criginal re- 
commendations of carlier reports, the 
minority report and a copy of the reso- 
lution establishing the office of director 
of county planning for Milwaukee 
County. 


New York Regional Council 
Seeks Legal Status 


The New York Metropolitan Regional 
Council at its June meeting approved 
draft legislation designed to give the 
council legal status. The legislation will 
be submitted to the legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 


The proposed legislation provides no 
operating powers for the regional agency 
but does make its structure formal and 
authorizes a permanent secretariat to be 
supported by the constituent govern- 
ments. 


The council’s program will continue 
to consist largely of studies dealing with 
the principal problems of the region, 
including traffic and transportation, re- 
creation, land use and open space, air 
and water pollution, water supply and 
waste disposal, regional planning, hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment. 

It is anticipated that the agency's ex- 
panded research program will enable it 
to develop policy proposals which can 
be submitted to the governors and legis- 
latures of the three states involved as 
well as the Congress and administrative 
agencies of the federal government 

Membership in the council is made up 
of the top elected officials of the counties 
and larger municipalities in the New 
York region. 
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Virginia Counties 
Get New Options 


Plan Set Up for Use 
of Urban-Rural Areas 


IRGINIA’S 1960 General Assembly 

gave the more populous counties of 
the state new optional forms of govern- 
ment,! adding features to the existing 
county executive and county manager 
options designed to produce a system 
capable of serving large and populous 
urban-rural areas. 

The new option, available to counties 
which have passed the 90,000 population 
mark, is known as the “Fairfax Urban 
County Plan.” The proposal was devel- 
oped in that county as an alternative to 
county-wide incorporation as a means 
of meeting its peculiar growth problems. 
Fairfax is the most rapidly growing sub- 
urban county in the national capital area. 
With a jump of almost 164,000 between 
the 1950 census (98,557) and the 1960 
preliminary figures (262,000) Fairfax 
may have the distinction of being the 
fastest growing county east of California. 

There is a particular reason for Vir- 
ginia’s concern for urban counties. As 
a result of her system of city-county 
separation, a first-class city (a status 
available to municipalities which have 
passed the 10,000 population mark) be- 
comes an entity completely separate from 
the county in which it is situated. Any 
town of over 5,000 may become a second- 
class city, separate from the county ex- 
for the privilege of sharing the 

and court-related officials. No 


cept 
courts 


1 When the 1960 Statutes of Virginia 
are in print, these forms will be found 
in Chapter 382. The law will be cited 
in the Code of Virginia, 1950, as amended, 
as follows: “Title 15, Chapter 12.1, Sec- 
tions 15-384.10 through 15-384.80.” 


city is part of a county for tax purposes. 

This means that the breaking-up game 
is played for keeps in Virginia. It also 
means that urban areas that have not 
chosen to go to city status must rely on 
a county and its town subunits for 
necessary services. 

Several populous areas of the state 
have had the luck or the wisdom to 
avoid the breaking-up routine. Their 
county governments have modernized 
and have accepted the responsibility for 
providing a full range of services to 
their urban areas. In spite of this record, 
the ease with which areas in Virginia 
can incorporate and annex leave county 
territory under the constant threat of 
fracturing into municipal pieces. 

The League of Virginia Municipalities 
recognized that this battle against frag- 
mentation was one-sided and in a 1959 
Committee report commented: 


The General Assembly should enact 
legislation, either by special act or 
general law of local application, to 
strengthen metropolitan county govern- 
ment in order to better enable the met- 
ropolitan counties to meet their prob- 
lems and provide or secure the 
necessary services for an urban county.” 


The Urban County Plan, as stated 
above, builds on the existing executive 
and manager options and adds these 
features : 

1. The county is divided into districts 
which serve both electoral and service 
purposes. 

2. The district boundaries are drawn 
by the county governing body and re- 
place the magisterial (election) district 
lines traditionally drawn by the circuit 
court. 


2 Statement of Committee on Consoli- 
dation of Local Governments of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities to the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Council, 
Richmond, May 1959, page 10. 
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3. District lines must be redrawn 
every ten years and redistricting 
may take place in the interim period if 
based on a special U.S. census. 

4. District lines are to be based on 
considerations of size, population, com- 
munity of interest and the need for 
services not provided on a county-wide 
basis. 

5. The districts are designed primarily 
to provide services at cost, for all or 
part of the district, with the fiscal 
burden placed directly on the residents 
benefiting from the service. The county 
government will provide the service and 
assess and collect the taxes or service 
charges. 

6. The electorate determines whether 
or not a five-man elected commission 
shall be set up in each district. 

7. If district commissions are used 
they are to be launched with minimum 
powers but others may be added. The 
law states their powers as follows: 


one 


a. To determine the number, type 
and extent of services to be provided 
within the district at district expense; 


b. To prepare and make public 
recommendations in the field of plan- 
ning and zoning, which recommenda- 
tions shall have a place on the agenda 
of the urban county board of super- 
visors; and 

c. To perform any duties and func- 
tions delegated to such district com- 
missions by the urban county board 
of supervisors. 


8. The urban county law forbids crea- 
tion of any new municipalities within a 
county adopting the new option. Con- 
siderations of political practicality dic- 
tated that existing internal towns be left 
with their territory, their annexation 
privileges and their legal right to as- 
sume city status intact. 

9. Provision is made for internal 
towns and cities, or adjoining cities, to 
join the county’s district pattern as dis- 
tricts or parts of existing districts. The 
procedure for such a change of status is 
made simple, involving only a formal 
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agreement between town or city and 
county governing bodies, and the sub- 
sequent dissolution of any municipal 
charter in the case of a city or town 
having a charter. 

The new urban county option adds to 
the forms previously available to popu- 
lous counties the district system and 
protection against new internal incor- 
porations. The goals sought are these: 

1. Flexible, regular and realistic dis- 
tricting by the governing body and not 
the courts; 

2. A more effective method of extend- 
ing services to areas with diverse needs; 

3. A tax differential system requiring 
urban areas to carry the burden for ur- 
ban or “municipal-type’ services not 
provided throughout the county ; 

4. An increased number of contacts 
between residents in an extensive juris- 
diction (Fairfax County covers 409 
square miles) and the county governing 
body ; 

5. Territorial protection against both 
the internal break-up of an area into 
numerous municipal pieces and attrition 
by annexation. 

> . > 

This last goal is a key part of the 
philosophy of the plan. The proposal is 
based on the conviction that under cer- 
tain circumstances a county may well 
be a better governmental canopy than 
a large municipality or a collection of 
town and city units. These circumstances 
would most probably be found in the 
more than one hundred standard met- 
ropolitan areas that are essentially em- 
braced within ome county and in the 
metropolitan counties of the future in 
which, it may be hoped, the mistakes of 
the past can be at least partially avoided. 

Another basic idea on which the plan 
was constructed is the belief that a 
subunit of government can be built at 
the local level that will satisfy a sense 
of community identity and provide an 
acceptable degree of community impact 
on government—all this without inter- 
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fering with the power of the county gov- 
ernment to solve county-wide problems. 
If this is possible, then education, tax 
assessing and collecting, over-all plan- 
ning and zoning, water supply and dis- 
tribution, and like area problems can be 
solved with common talents and re- 
sources; while street lighting, sidewalks, 
curbs and gutters, community cultural 
facilities and the like, may be provided 
to suit the tastes and pocketbooks of 
diverse parts of a diverse area. 
> oe > 


The basic question, which probably 
can be answered only by an actual test, 
is this: can the residents of an area be 
given enough of an impact on com- 
munity matters to satisfy them, without 
giving them the independent taxing power 
and the control of planning and zoning 
which municipal status is generally used 
to achieve? 

It is easy to answer this question with 
a glib “no.” Such an answer may fail 
to reflect: 


1. The growing concern for the solu- 
tion of the larger local problems; 

2. An increasing awareness of the 
necessity of size in handling such expand- 
ing items as education, multiple water 
supplies, jet-age airports and the local 
transportation needed to get to the “jet- 


ports” ; 

3. The rising awareness in local and 
state leadership that a better job simply 
has to be done at the lowest level if the 
higher levels are to be left free to con- 
centrate on their most logical tasks. 

4. The endless possibilities for mean- 
ingful variations in the realm between 
no local taxing and planning powers and 
complete local powers in these fields. 


In the urban county plan, for example, 
a district council would not have the 
power to tax but it would have the power 
to obligate its residents to pay for services 
not provided on a county-wide basis. 
Education, the major fiscal obligation of 
any local government with a complete 
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set of powers, is already county-wide in 
Fairfax. The broad protective services, 
such as police and fire protection, are 
organized on a county-wide basis. The 
urban extras which residents under the 
new plan could demand would be close 
in number and size to the services a 
town would provide in the same section. 
How different then is the town power to 
tax from the power of district commis- 
sions to obligate for local services? 

In planning and zoning the district 
commission would have the power to 
advise. This could be a compelling 
power or no power at all, depend- 
ing on political realities. Its actual 
effect would undoubtedly fall about half- 
way between. District involvement in 
planning could be increased by degrees, 
and could in time be brought to include 
a local veto of any county action which 
would lower the standards set by the 
master plan. This could be an absolute 
or a qualified veto. In either case it 
could be applied without interfering with 
the county’s basic power to plan for the 
whole area. At the same time it would 
increase local control over the level be- 
low which community standards could 
not fall, once established. 

A plan for the future should be a 
flexible plan; it should embrace a size- 
able enough area to match the size of 
local area problems; it should provide 
tax fairness through some provision for 
a tax differential; it must satisfy the 
needs for essential services; it must 
fulfill the desires for local self-expression 
and self-control. 

The search for a pattern of local gov- 
ernment that possesses these features is 
an engaging one. It is especially im- 
portant for the sectors which are ap- 
proaching metropolitan status. The 
county should not be overlooked as a 
possible framework within which such 
a system can be achieved. 

Don R. Larson 
Great Falls, 
Fairfax County, Virginia 
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County Government 


Ends in Connecticut 


Fairfield, Hartford, Litchfield, Mid- 
dliesex, New Haven, New London, 
Tolland and Windham Counties: born 
Connecticut Colony, 1666; died state 
of Connecticut, October 1, 1960. Death 
followed protracted illness, diagnosed 
as slow attrition of powers, that ended 
with issuance of death certificate by 
the 1959 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. 


All the assets and most of the em- 
ployees of the eight Connecticut coun- 
ties were scheduled to be taken over by 
the state government on October 1, 
1960.1 Each of the counties has been 
governed by a three-member, part-time 
board of county commissioners whose 
only major duty in recent years has 
been the operation of county buildings, 
including joint supervision of the county 
jails with the county sheriff. All other 
powers had previously been assumed by 
the state over the course of many years. 

Direction of the eight county jails will 
henceforth be handled by a state jail 
administrator. Harold FE. MHegstrom, 
former warden of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Danbury, has been 
appointed to this post. 

A statute eliminated county powers 
but the state constitution makes provi- 
sion for the position of elected county 
sheriff. Sheriffs’ posts, therefore, were 
not abolished along with the unit of 
government they formerly served. If 
stripped of the power to administer the 
jails, the sheriffs’ sole function of any 
importance would be to name deputy 
sheriffs to serve court papers. Mr. 
Hegstrom had intended to appoint the 
sheriffs as deputies to run the jails. 
However, the statute that abolished coun- 
ty powers and granted the iail adminis- 
trator power to appoint deputy jailers 
also stipulated that said jailers must be 


1 See the Review, October 1959, page 
483. 
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civil service employees. The 1961 General 
Assembly will be presented with the 
problem. 

Effective December 31, 1960, the minor 
court system of the state, the town 
courts, will be replaced by a state cir- 


cuit court system. 
W.J.D.B. 


Wisconsin Again Studies 
County Government 


The Wisconsin legislature in its 1959 
session established a committee of legis- 
lators and citizens to study possible 
changes in the structure and functions 
of Wisconsin county government and 
to report its findings to the 196] legisla- 
tive session. John Wyngaard reports in 
Wisconsin Counties that Professor James 
R. Donoghue and associates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at the request of 
the committee, have drawn up an agenda 
of specific topics for committee con- 
sideration. 

Heading the list, and suggested for 
study as a first order of business, is the 
uniformity clause of the Wisconsin con- 
stitution which requires the state’s 70 
counties other than Milwaukee to be 
organized in the same manner. Other 
topics suggested for committee consider- 
ation include: (1) The need for a county 
executive, perhaps somewhat similar to 
the one recently provided for Milwaukee 
County,! (2) the need for area-wide 
governmental services in urban communi- 
ties which overlap municipal boundary 
lines, and (3) the system of representa- 
tion on county boards which frequently 
results in boards unduly large for action 
in an administrative capacity. 

Other studies of county government in 
Wisconsin have been made in the past 
without result. There seems to be some 
reason to believe, however, that the 
climate of opinion concerning county 
organization may have undergone change 


1 See the Review, April 1960, page 
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in recent years. Thus there appears to 
be growing agreement on the part of 
county officials and the general citizenry 
that the rigidities which served satis- 
factorily in early times may be inade- 
quate to serve present-day needs. 


Study Townships 
In a Missouri County 


Missouri is one of the few states in 
which the maintenance of township gov- 
ernment is optional with the counties 
and township government now exists in 
only 24 of the state’s i114 counties. A 
Pilot Study of Township Government in 
Vernon County, Missouri, by the Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey,! is an 
analysis of township services, costs and 
problems in one of those 24 counties. 

The general conclusions of the study 
are little different from those of similar 
surveys of township government else- 
where in the Midwest, viz., that this 
form of local government is unduly 
costly, inefficient and inconvenient. Local 
services, it is believed, could be provided 
more efficiently and economically if 
township organization were abandoned 
and its functions transferred to the 
county. 

Principal 
tions are: 
maintenance, (2) 


present-day township func- 
(1) Road construction and 
property assessment, 
(3) tax collection and (4) administra- 
tion of township elections. Abandon- 
ment of township organization would 
eliminate the necessity for township 
elections and each of the other three 
functions could better be performed on 
a county-unit basis. 

Vernon County has twenty townships. 
In each of these a township board 
usually meets at least once a month, with 
four officiais being paid for attendance. 
The twenty townships own 23 road grad- 
ers although, on a county-unit basis, 
nine graders, manned by experienced 


1 222 East Dunklin Street, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, May 1960. 10 pages. $1.00. 
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operators and working full time as 
weather permits, could do a better job 
than is now being done with the 23. As 
it is, township road machinery is idle 
all but about 60 days a year, while a 
large annual depreciation cost accrues. 
Over-all, it is estimated that abandon- 
ment of township organization in favor 
of county-unit government would result 
in savings in administrative costs ex- 
ceeding 14 per cent of total township 
expenditures. 

“Of the benefits to be derived from 
a transition to county unit government,” 
the report concludes, “some are trans- 
latable into monetary terms... . But 
also of substantial importance would be 
other benefits in the form of savings and 
improved service that cannot be so 
easily measured. These include such 
benefits as an effective over-all county 
road plan, the greater attention that can 
be paid to performance of duties by 
full-time officials and employees, more 
uniform assessment rolls and more effi- 
cient tax collection. Abandonment of 
township organization in favor of county 
unit government would be most advan- 
tageous to the citizens and taxpayers 
of Vernon County.” 


NACO Holds Silver 
Anniversary Conference 


More than 2,200 members attended the 
silver anniversary conference of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 
held at Miami, Florida, August 14-17. 
“Counties and the Federal Government” 
was the theme of this, the largest gather- 
ing in the history of the organization. 

Following a welcoming address by 
NACO President William E. Dennison 
and a taped message from 
Eisenhower, the first 
was devoted to study of the administra- 
tive organization of the host, Dade 
County. County Commissioner Walter 
Weiss presided at the session in which 
Dade County Manager O.W. Campbell, 


President 


business session 
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Board Chairman Ben McGahey and six 
of the county department heads spoke. 
The afternoon was touring the 
departments and facilities described 

The second business day consisted of 
morning discussion workshops and an 
afternoon spent at a picnic and barbecue 
at Miami's Crandon Park plus visits to 
the Seaquarium and Zoo. The morning 
workshops dealt with natural resources, 
education and mental health, welfare and 
public health, civil defense, air pollution, 
local problems caused by federal prop- 
erty holdings and roads and highways. 
The day’s serious activities were ended 
by a series of luncheons on roads and 
highways, automation, keeping, 
voting and financial management. 

On the final day many noted speakers 
addressed the NACO group: speaking 
to the delegates by phone, Senators 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
and Vice President Richard Nixon, 
major candidates in the fall election, 
noted the important role of the county 
in American government. Other speakers 
Senator Thruston Morton, Re- 
publican National Committee chairman; 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee; 
Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; and 
Austin Kiplinger, Washington newsletter 
and magazine publisher. 

The conference members passed several 
resolutions: emphasizing the need for 
better civilian defense, it was recom- 
mended that the federal government make 
home bomb shelters tax deductible; Dade 
County was congratulated on its efforts 
toward effective and 
economical local government; opposition 
was expressed to a current proposal to 
grant Congress power to review in detail 
the internal operations of state agencies 
created by interstate compacts; national 
urban transportation and 
litter control were advocated; and it 
was urged that federal real property 
holdings be maintained at a minimum. 

Dan W. Gray, chairman of the board 


spent 


record 


were 


developing more 


programs on 
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of Calhoun County, Alabama, is the new 
president of NACO. W.J.D.B. 


Maine Counties 
Organize 

County officials in the state of Maine 
met in Augusta in April and organized 
the Maine Counties Association. The 
association, as reported in The County 
Officer, published by the National As- 
sociation of County Officials, “is com- 
posed of state associations of commis- 
sioners, sheriffs, attorneys and treasurers, 
clerks of court, registrars of probate, 
judges of probate and registrars of deeds, 
all previously organized independently. 
The separate county offices will continue 
to maintain their associations but all 
county officials in the state are banding 
together to support the Maine Counties 
Association. This brings to nine the 
number of states that have organized 
state associations of counties in the past 
year.” 


County Newsletter 
For Kansas 

The 
titled The Kansas County Commissioner, 


initial issue of a newsletter en- 
published by the League of Kansas 
Municipalities, appeared in March. The 
newsletter will contain primarily infor- 
mation and news items of special in- 
terest to Kansas county commissioners 
and it is planned to issue the bulletin 
as frequently as available material justi- 
fies. County commissioners throughout 
the state are invited to contribute to the 
newsletter and, through it, to share their 
experiences and problems with fellow 
commissioners. 

News items included in the first issue 
concern such matters as local home rule, 
mental health clinics, manuals for county 
officials, federal planning grants, revision 
of road and highway statutes, county em- 
ployees under social security, civil de- 
fense plans, county zoning and 1960 
legislative highlights. 
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Manager Proposal 
Hits Snag 


In mid-April there was considerable 
discussion in Dawson County, located in 
the east central part of Montana near 
the North Dakota western boundary, 
regarding the possibility of establishing 
a county manager form of government. 
Newspapers of the state, during the 
period April 11 to April 16, mentioned 
the interest of residents of the county in 
the manager plan. However, on Mon- 
day, April 18, the Great Falls Tribune 
carried an article indicating: 

“Possibility of a county manager form 
of government for Dawson County ap- 
parently fizzled during a public meeting. 
A. S. Erickson, who said he was acting 
as temporary chairman for a group of 
citizens interested in the movement, com- 
mented that it appeared the 50 persons 
attending opposed the move. Erickson 
added that he was resigning the chair- 
manship and, to his knowledge, no future 
meetings were planned.” 


The article indicated that, according 
to Erickson, the new form of govern- 
ment was suggested in an effort to 
“streamline the county government and 
give it more central control.” Apparent- 
ly, it had been planned that if the pro- 
posal was well accepted petitions would 
be circulated to place the issue before 
the voters in the next election. Under 
this system the county commissioners 
would appoint a county manager who, 
with the approval of the county com- 
missioners, would make appointments 
to most offices now filled by election, 
such as those of assessor and clerk and 
recorder. Only the offices of the com- 
missioners and the county attorney would 
remain elective. All other county em- 
ployees would be appointed on recom- 
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mendation of the manager with approval 
of the board. 

R. R. Renne, President 
Montana State College 


South Dakota to Vote 
On Officer Re-eligibility 

The South Dakota electorate will vote 
in November on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which, if adopted, will 
make six elective county officers—audi- 
tor, register of deeds, treasurer, state’s 
attorney, surveyor and coroner—eligible 
for election to more than two successive 
two-year terms. As originally adopted 
in 1889, the South Dakota constitution 
imposed a two-term limit also upon the 
superintendent of schools and the sheriff, 
but the restriction was lifted by amend- 
ment in 1936 and 1954, respectively. The 
clerk of courts has never been subjected 
to a re-eligibility limitation. A proposal 
to make all constitutional county officers 
eligible for an unlimited number of terms 
was defeated in 1950. 


Illinois Broadens 
Services to Coroners 

Progress toward a sound statewide 
medical examiner system has been made 
in Illinois by the further development of 
central toxicological laboratory service 
in the state Department of Health. A 
$200,000 appropriation has been made 
for the purpose of testing specimens 
submitted by coroners and other law 
enforcement officers in their efforts to 
determine whether poisonous or radio- 
active substances have been involved in 
deaths, accidents or illnesses. This is 
to supplement the existing work of the 
state Advisory Board on Necropsy Serv- 
ice to Coroners. Coroners are still elec- 
tive under the Illinois constitution. 


R.S.C. 
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Proportional Representation 


George H. Hallett, Jr., 


and Wm. Redin Woodward, Editors 





Conn. Requires 
Minority Voice 
Law Limits Majority on 


Boards and Commissions 


LAW passed by the 1959 legislature, 
limiting the number of members of a 
single party who may serve on any board, 
commission, committee or similar body 
of the state or its subdivisions, went into 
effect on July 1. According to a report 
in the Connecticut Voter, published by 
the League of Women Voters of that 
State : 
There shall be no more than two 

members of the same political party on 
a three-man board and no more than 
four on boards of five or six members. 
For boards of nine and over, the mem- 
bership from a single party shall not 
exceed two-thirds of the total. There 
is no requirement that the remaining 
places be filled by the minority party 
as such. 

The law exempts those boards and 
commissions which are elected “on the 
basis of a geographical division [wards 
or single-member districts] of the state 
or its political subdivisions.” Persons al- 
ready in office on July 1 are not affected 
until their terms expire. 

Two of the criticisms of the new law 
are these: 

(1) The exemption from its provisions 
of boards and commissions elected on a 
single-member district basis. “This ex- 
emption has been interpreted as a device 
whereby cities normally under Demo- 
cratic control and electing their boards 
of aldermen from single-member districts 
can continue to disregard the minority 
party.” It is mechanically impossible, 
however, to provide for minority repre- 
sentation on such boards 

(2) The law does not affect cities and 


towns whose charters provide for non- 
partisan elections. A possible result is 
that a board or commission whose mem- 
bers are not elected under party labels 
could actually be made up of persons en- 
rolled in a single political party. 

According to the Connecticut V oter, 
various parts of the law will need clari- 
fication by the 1961 legislature. 

Some communities in Connecticut have 
already provided for minority representa- 
tion, electing their representative bodies 
by the so-called “limited vote.” In Hart- 
ford, for example, with nine members to 
be elected at large to the city council, 
each voter casts his ballot for only six. 


Hamilton Report 
Upholds P. R. 


Seven members of the thirteen-member 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee to Study 
Methods of Selecting Councilmen for the 
City of Hamilton have recommended that 
the Hare system of proportional repre- 
sentation, used in that Ohio city since 
1927, be “the recommended system.” Five 
voted it “an acceptable system” and only 
one said it is “undesirable.” 

All thirteen members voted against the 
ward system. Three voted to recommend 
election at large without a primary (and 
without P. R.), two voted it as accepta- 
ble and eight as undesirable. As to 
election at large with a primary, one 
recommended such a system, six voted 
it acceptable and five undesirable. 

Four members voted in favor of in- 
creasing the number of councilmen from 
seven to nine; members voted 
against such increase. 

After studying the report, received in 
July, the city council voted five to two 
not to place the question of the reten- 
tion of P. R., as had been advocated by 

(Continued on page 522) 


nine 
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Taxation and Finance 


William J. D. Boyd, Editor 





Transportation Key 
To S. F. Growth 


Bridges, Rapid Transit 
Prominent News Makers 


RANSPORTATION facilities and 

growth potential are being closely 
linked, according to reports and plans 
emanating from the San Francisco Bay 
Area.! 

A recently released report of the Army 
Corps of Engineers indicates that by the 
year 2020 the population of the nine- 
county Bay Area of northern California 
will quadruple to a total of 14.4 million 
people. The report, prepared for the 
Corps of Engineers by the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Area Develop- 
ment, was predicated upon the assump- 
tion that adequate water and transporta- 
tion facilities will be provided to meet 
such growth. 

In November, Californians will vote 
on the state’s $1,750,000,000 water pro- 
gram. 

Transportation 
discussion in the area. The Redwood 
Empire Association has reported that 
traffic records for crossings of the Golden 
Gate Bridge have been broken three 
times this summer. The old record of 
70,542 in one day, set June 21, 1959, was 
topped on June 19, 1960, again on July 17 
and once more on July 24, when 73,771 
vehicles passed the toll booths. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, a total of 
18,810,807 vehicles had used the bridge; 
this was a 6.9 per cent increase over the 
previous year. Net income for the bridge, 
after payment of operating and main- 
tenance costs and bond maturities and 
interest, totaled $1,319,067. The bridge 


is a major topic of 


1 As reported in the New York Times 
and the Weekly Bond Buyer. 


has earned its way since the day it was 
opened—May 27, 1937. 

Three other Bay Area bridges have 
reported new records. The San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge had 3,428,041 
crossings in the month of July—a daily 
average of 110,582. The Carquinez Bridge 
total for the same month was 1,312,027 
—a daily average of 42,323. Crossings 
of the Richmond-San Rafael Bridge 
were 335,657—a daily average of 10,828. 

Meanwhile, plans are going ahead for 
the creation of a five-county rapid transit 
system. The San Francisco Rapid 
Transit District has released a $925,899, 
000 plan which would include $909 mil- 
lion for the approximately hundred- 
mile-long first stage of construction. 
Under present enabling legislation, 
financing of capital expenditures can be 
obtained only through general obligation 
bonds secured at 15 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the five counties. 
Though the counties are growing rapidly, 
present horrowing capacity would total 
only $700 million. Various alternative 
means of financing are being discussed 
-~a local sales tax, lease purchase of 
facilities, participation by public agencies 
and state aid. 

Part of the proposed new transit sys- 
tem will be an earthquake-proof tube 
beneath San Francisco Bay that will be 
twice the length of any other under- 
water tube in the world. Plans call for 
lightweight rail cars, capable of traveling 
80 miles an hour, to make the six-mile 
trip in eleven minutes (this time allows 
for slowdowns). Cost of the tube is 
placed at $127,191,000 and it would link 
the two north-south parts of the rail 
system, which will run from San Rafael 
to Redwood City on the western (San 
Francisco) side of the bay and from 
Richmond to Hayward on the eastern 
(Oakland) side. 
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Proposals for financing the entire 
transit project will not be on the ballot 
this year but have been postponed until 
the late summer of 1961.2 

A report and description of the physi- 
cal aspects of the system will be sub- 
mitted to the 84 city councils and five 
county boards of supervisors so that final 
modifications may be made before formal 
ratification is requested 
transportation maze 
region, the 


Because of the 
developing in the Golden 
Gate Authority Commission has hired 
an economic consultant firm to study the 
financial and operational problems in- 
volved in putting all San Francisco Bay 
Area airports, ports and toll bridges 
under single management. The facili- 
ties involved are airports of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Jose; seaports 
at San Francisco, Oakland, Redwood 
City, Richmond, Stockton and Sacra- 
mento; and the Golden Gate, Bay Bridge, 
San Mateo, Dumbarton, Richmond-San 
Rafael and Carquinez toll bridges. 


Mississippi Rescinds ‘Full 
Faith, Credit? for Counties 

Mississippi's 82 counties “sky- 
high” interest rates on any future road 
and bridge bonds they may issue. Worse, 
they may be unable to get any buyers at 
all for their bonds. Recent action by the 
Mississippi legislature precipitated the 
crisis. The legislators deleted from the 
state’s laws the provision placing the full 
faith and credit of the behind 
county bonds. 

Without state backing, 
would have little recourse in 
of county defaults. Attorney 
Joe T. Patterson has made public a 
letter from Charles and Trauernicht, the 
St. Louis bond firm which advises Mis- 
bond transactions. The 


face 


State 


bondholders 
the event 
General 


Sissippi on its 
letter stated: 


Review, September 


2 See the 


page 445. 
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As the bill now stands, the only 

promise the county could make to the 
bondholder would be to pay the bonds 
and interest out of any money the 
county might receive by way of state 
aid, but the state itself is under no 
contractual obligation whatever to see 
that state-aid money will be forth- 
coming.! 
Mississippi Governor Ross Barnett 
has said he is considering the possibility 
of calling a special session of the legis- 
lature, perhaps even before the Novem- 
ber elections, in order to get legislative 
correction of the action. 


Washington Cities Seek 
Share of State Sales Tax 


Cities in the state of Washington are 
requesting a 5 per cent share of receipts 
from the state sales tax. Dick Taylor, 
president of the Association of Wash- 
ington Cities, has disclosed plans to sub- 
mit a proposal to this effect to the 1961 
state legislature. 

The state’s 260 municipalities see no 
other way out of their presert financial 
plight, he declared, as most of them have 
exhausted every other means of raising 
revenue now at their disposal. 

Allocation of the tax receipts would 
be on a per capita basis. A similar sys- 
tem is now used to distribute the profits 
of the State Liquor Board among the 
state’s cities and counties. 

If necessary, the proposal may be sub- 
mitted as an initiative petition in order 
to secure for the cities this estimated 
$10 million a year revenue 


Milwaukee County Gets 
First Executive Budget 


Milwaukee County Executive John 
L. Doyne has submitted the county's 
first “executive budget.” 

An executive budget is the system used 
by the federal government and the state 


of Wisconsin (and virtually all other 


1 As quoted in the Weekly Bond 


Buyer, August 8, 1960. 
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states). The chief executive—president, 
governor, county executive or mayor— 
of the governmental unit concerned sub- 
mits the budget to its legislative body, 
which then reviews the document alter- 
ing it as the representatives deem neces- 
sary. While the legislative body’s just 
prerogative of altering the budget goes 
unchanged, the executive budget gives 
greater continuity to policy and the 
financial accounts of the government are 
enhanced by receiving ‘scrutiny in an 
over-all perspective before the minutiae 
of detail swallows the forest in the trees. 

Former Mayor Zeidler favored the 
executive budget for the city of Mil- 
waukee but as yet it has not been in- 
stituted. The county will therefore be 
the first political unit in the region to 
make use of this budgetary system. 

Milwaukee County formerly used a 
method whereby the individual county 
department budget requests were sub- 
mitted to the county board. The board's 
finance committee then held hearings with 
the departments and submitted a tenta- 
tive budget to the board for adoption. 

The executive budget allows a far 
more programmatic approach to be taken 
toward the county’s finances. This may 
be affected in Milwaukee County, how- 
ever, by the fact that the county execu- 
tive has no veto power and cannot 
challenge any bcard-inspired changes in 
the budget as could his federal or state 
counterpart. 


Chicago Port District 
Plans Improvements 


Nowhere in the world is there such 
a meeting of mass rail, air, truck, pipe 
line and water transportation as in Chi- 
cago. Now a world port, thanks to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago is ex- 
panding its facilities to handle ocean- 
going vessels. 

The Chicago Regional Port District 
has announced plans for $45 million in 
additional improvements of the Lake 
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Calumet Port in the southern part of 
the city. These new facilities will include 
a $15 million ocean ship wharf, a $15 
million tank farm and steel dock, a $10 
million grain elevator, and a $5 million 
trucking terminal. A revenue bond issue 
of $30 million will be made to cover 
the cost of all but the tank farm and 
steel dock, privately financed. 

As yet the “world port” aspect of 
Chicago has not had the dramatic re- 
sults at first predicted. First estimates 
claimed 500,000 new jobs by 1965 as a 
result of increased industry and com- 
merce because of the city’s new ocean 
port status. This figure has been cut to 
38,000 jobs by 1965, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry and the state of Illinois. 

Chicago is the ranking port of the 
Great Lakes; Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Cleveland follow in that order. 

The future growth of the port is de- 
pendent largely upon continued expan- 
sion of the Lake Calumet and Calumet 
River facilities, though other ports do 
exist in the area. Nearby ports in 
Indiana could well have a promising 
future. 


Voters Soperes Oklahoma 


Industrial Authority 


The voters of Oklahoma have ap- 
proved creation of a State Industrial 
Finance Authority whose purpose will 
be to aid local communities seeking to 
attract new industry. 

Oklahoma has been one of the few 
American states that have gone against 
the national population trend. In the 
decade of the "30s and again in the ‘40s 
the state actually lost population. The 
most recent census has disclosed an in- 
crease in population during the '50s, but 
the rae of growth has been far slower 
than that of the nation as a whole. 

While there is no conclusive proof of 
a correlation between population growth 
and industrial development, there seems 
little doubt in the minds of Oklahomans 
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that the state’s lack of industry has been 
one of the reasons for its citizens to 
move elsewhere. 

The new authority will have a $10 
million revolving fund to be used in 
making loans to local industrial founda- 
tions up to 25 per cent of the cost of 
the enterprise with a maximum limit of 
$500,000. The local foundations will be 
required to provide at least 25 per cent 
of the capital and the remaining 50 per 
cent may be raised through private fi- 
nancing. 

The bonds of the authority are to be 
liquidated through repayment of these 
loans and from the interest charges made 
on them. Though no new taxes are re- 
quired by the plan, tax revenues are 
guaranteed in payment of authority is- 
sues. The repayment of local loans will 
maintain the revolving fund. 


Oklahoma’s Governor Edmondson, 
the State Department of Commerce and 
Industry aud various civic and business 
leaders strongly supported adoption of 
the program. 


Texas Cities, Counties 
Hold Tax Line 


Texas counties and cities generally 
maintained the same level of taxation 
throughout 1959 that they had used in 
1958, according to the County Judges 
and Commissioners’ Association of Texas 
and the Texas Municipal League. 

Almost three-fifths—149—of the state’s 
254 counties left their tax rates un- 
changed. Seventy-one counties raised 
their rates in 1959 as opposed to tax 
raises by 54 in 1958. Thirty-four man- 
aged to reduce taxes. 

Since 1957 two-thirds of Texas cities 
have kept their tax rates unchanged— 
the average rate being between $1.00 
and $1.50. The medium sized municipali- 
ties (25,000 to 49,999) have been the 
most successful in meeting current de- 
mands at the present tax rate. Over 43 


per cent of the smaller communities 
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(10,000 to 24,999) have found it neces- 
sary to increase taxes as have 42 per 
cent of the state's cities over 50,000 
population. In communities below 10,- 
000 almost one-third had to increase 
rates. Few Texas cities over 5,000 popu- 
lation are levying taxes at the constitu- 
tionally established maximum rate. How- 
ever, 196 with 5,000 or less inhabitants 
are finding it necessary to set their rates 
at the legal maximum. 

Virtually all the 500 or more cities 
surveyed by the Texas Municipal League 
reported debt of some kind. Sixty-one 
have a bonded debt in excess of one 
million dollars, including seven with a 
population of less than 10,000. 


Closed TV jor Bonds 


The city council, city administrative 
staff, members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, members of the Citizens Bond 
Committee, school children and other 
public-spirited citizens participated on 
March 31 in a program explaining the 
series of eight capital improvement bond 
issues which were voted on April 12 in 
Anaheim, California. The program was 
presented simultaneously in all seventeen 
of the school district's elementary schools 
over its ultra-modern closed-circuit tele- 
vision system. The program was shown 
on scores of monitor screens in class- 
rooms, research rooms and auditoriums. 
City Manager Keith Murdock termed 
the program “the most dramatic and 
effective way ever invented to reach and 
inform a whole city’s population about 
issues of vital importance to all.” 

The effectiveness of the campaign may 
be gauged by the fact that seven of the 
eight bond issues were passed and the 
eighth fell only 65 votes short of the 
two-thirds vote necessary for adoption. 
The bonds approved were for improve- 
ments in the following fields: water, nre 
station, storm drains, electric, police 
building, street and library. A park site 
bond failed. Over $11 million recersved 
the electorate’s sanction. 
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Seattle League Has 
Golden Anniversary 


Many Local Improvements 
Ascribed to Its Activity 


HE year 1960 finds the Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. 

At its first annual meeting on May 22, 
1911, C. J. France, an attorney and sec- 
ond league president, described the origin 
of the organization. It began in the fall 
of 1909 when seven or eight men met tc 
discuss formation of a civic group. They 
gathered weekly to get better acquainted 
and to discuss city problems and how to 
remedy them. From time to time each 
man brought another person. This con- 
tinued until March 1910 when the group 
numbered 30. 

An organization meeting was planned 
for May 23, 1910, to be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. Each of the 30 
members of the original group invited 
ten others. Out of the 300 invitations 
issued, 120 attended. 

(There had also been an earlier Mu- 
nicipal League which, according to its 
minutes, lasted only from 1894 to 1895.) 

Today the league has grown to an 
organization of 4,300 members. Accord- 
ing to its Municipal News, it “probably 
has rallied as many (or more) citizens 
to take an active and continuing part in 
watching their local public affairs as any 
other.” 

The league performs nine important 
services. As reported in Municipal News 
these are: 


“1. It helps elect and retain good 
local public officials through its appraisal 
and reporting on candidates before each 
election. 

“2. It helps improve local public serv- 


ices by the continuous flow of its recom- 
mendations for betterments in city, 
county, school and port procedures from 
its numerous standing committees. 

“3. It helps achieve balanced public 
budgets through its scrutiny of the pro- 
posed next year’s spending and revenues 
of the city, county, school and port dis- 
trict. 

“4. It stands sentinel duty over pub- 
lic affairs by having a staff representa- 
tive at every meeting of the city council, 
county commissioners, port commission- 
ers and school board. These watch for 
actions which may not be in the public 
interest as well as those which deserve 
support from citizens. 

“5. It continually measures produc- 
tion of public services. It compares local 
per capita and other unit costs from year 
to year with those of sister cities in 
order to learn of progress or regression. 

“6. It provides civic education for 
the community through its semi-monthly 
Municipal News, which is read by mem- 
bers and their families, by high school 
social science classes and by other citi- 
zens. Press releases, radio and television 
programs and talks by members of the 
Town Criers Committee also disseminate 
vital civic information to citizens. 

“7. It aids many citizens who call 
with requests for help in getting infor- 
mation about public matters or with 
gripes which are investigated as to their 
validity. 

“8. It gives potent support to public 
officials who are frustrated in putting 
over some meritorious project. 

“9. It arouses apprehension among 
other officials who are deterred from 
trying to put over some improper deal 
through fear of discovery by the league.” 

At the league’s board of trustees meet- 
ing in May E. L. Blaine, Jr., was chosen 
president. C. A. Crosser is executive 
secretary. 
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Ford Company Employees 
Urged to Get into Politics 

In an effort to stimulate bipartisan 
interest in governmental affairs, Ford 
Motor Company has instituted a novel 
plan, the Ford Effective Citizenship 
Program, to encourage its employees to 
work for and financially support the 
political party of their choice. Meetings 
have been held in company locations 
throughout the country to explain the 
plan. 

The new program provides employees 
an opportunity not only to learn the 
mechanics of this country’s political sys- 
tem but also to volunteer for service 
with and to contribute financially to the 
party of their choice. The political 
training course, consisting of eight two- 
hour sessions to be held after working 
hours, and the party activity plan have 
been offered initially to supervisory em- 
ployees. 

Henry Ford II, company president, 
called the course an opportunity to “en- 
courage our own employees to be in- 
creasingly active in the political party 
of their own choice.” 

In announcing the program, Allen W. 
Merrell, director of Ford’s Civic and 
Governmental Affairs Office, said: “We 
want to encourage our employees to be- 
come active in their own political parties 
—not in any sense as agents of Ford 
Motor Company but in their own private 
capacities—as a citizenship responsibility. 
The basic reason underlying this phase 
of our civic and governmental affairs 
program is simply this: Government in 
the United States is the direct product 
of politics. Therefore, an effective way 
each of us caa work for good govern- 
ment is by becoming active in our own 
political party.” 

The course consists of instruction in 
six basic subjects and two general 
meetings—one with local political leaders 
and the other covering political party 
and governmental organization in the 
community where the course is given. 
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Thomas R. Reid, civic and govern- 
mental affairs manager of the company 
and a regional vice president of the 
National Municipal League, said: “The 
purpose of the course is to provide prac- 
tical information on the political proc- 
esses through which government officials 
are selected under the two-party system. 

“It is not a discussion of issues, nor 
is it propaganda for anybody's views 
about legislation,” he added. “Rather it 
will provide an understanding of the 
processes and techniques of political 
party committees, conventions and elec- 
tion procedures in all levels of govern- 
ment.” 


Citizens of Memphis 
Organize 

The Citizens Association of Memphis 
and Shelby County, Tennessee, was or- 
ganized shortly after the city elections 
of 1959. It grew out of the activities of 
a group called “Dedicated Citizens Com- 
mittee,” which supported a “Unity 
Ticket” and elected its candidates for 
mayor and city commissioners. 

The association adopted by-laws which 

provide that its objectives cannot be 
changed except by majority vote of the 
membership. These objectives are: 
: 1. Appointment of a charter com- 
mittee composed of representative citi- 
zens to study different forms of munici- 
pal government and recommend the best 
form for the city of Memphis subject to 
a vote by the people; 

2. Consolidation of duplicate functions 
by the city and county; 

3. Division of county school taxes 
and bond money on an average daily at- 
tendance basis or a consolidated city- 
county school system ; 

4. Annexation of adjacent built-up 
communities as rapidly as consistent 
with the desire of the communities and 
ability of our city to provide services; 

5. Comprehensive planning for Shelby 
County as a whole; 
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6. Appointment of a _ representative 
citizens committee to review the laws 
governing the Memphis Light, Gas and 
Water Division and support of the neces- 
sary steps to obtain revisions in the exist- 
ing laws if changes are recommended by 
the committee to insure the continued 
efficient management of this division; 

7. Complete reappraisal of assess- 
ments ; 

8. Enactment of a “Little Hatch Act” 
and strengthening of our civil service 
commission within constitutional limita- 
tions. 

Any resident of the county signing the 
membership pledge, which lists the eight 
objectives above, who is approved by 
the membership committee, may join the 
organization by payment of annual dues 
of five dollars. 

Well ahead of the August 1960 elec- 
tions, the association appointed a candi- 
dates committee which: (1) encouraged 
some well qualified candidates to run 
and (2) interviewed and questioned can- 
didates for the state legislature, county 
court, county tax assessor and county 
trustee, to determine their qualifications 
and to what extent they would support 
the Citizens Association platform. A 
list of candidates was endorsed and as- 
sistance was provided in their campaigns. 
Thirteen of the eighteen endorsed were 
elected. 

The association hopes to demonstrate 
that such a local group, working demo- 
cratically on a nonpartisan basis, can 
make a contribution to the community 
by: Helping to create and maintain an 
alert and informed electorate; giving the 
individual citizen an opportunity to have 
an effective part in local government by 
joining with others; studying the needs 
of the community and the best ways to 
meet them; supporting only carefully 
selected objectives; encouraging well 
qualified people to offer themselves for 
public service; supporting elected officials 
in the proper discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. 
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‘Get Out the Vote’ 
Campaigns Continue 


The American Heritage Foundation 
(11 West 42nd Street, New York 36), 
expanding its efforts to get out the vote, 
has issued a listing of all its materials 
—pamphlets, posters, records and jingles, 
and tags—which may be secured for 
citizenship campaigns. These have been 
developed as part of its national non- 
partisan “register, vote on an informed 
basis and participate in your party” pro- 
gram.! 

To aid students coming of voting age, 
the College Service Committee of the 
Young Republican National Federation 
(1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) has put out a compilation of the 
requirements of all the states regarding 
voting age, registration and absentee 
voting. The four-page mimeographed 
listing is called Old Enough to Vote? 
Register in Time! 

In 1952 Philadelphia was given an 
award by the American Heritage Foun- 
dation for having the highest voter regis- 
tration and turnout of any American 
city. This year the Nonpartisan Regis- 
tration Committee is trying to reach the 
250,000 Philadelphians who are eligible 
for voting but who are unregistered, to 
persuade them to take part in this year’s 
elections. Facts and figures on the effort 
are recounted in the June-July issue of 
Civic Affairs, published by the Commit- 
tee of Seventy, 1202 Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 10. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 
24th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C., 
issued in July Just One Vote. Empha- 
sizing the importance of voting, it re- 
counts various instances in American 
history where one vote has made the 
difference—for instance, the states of 
California, Idaho, Oregon, Texas and 
Washington were admitted to the Union 
by a margin in Congress of “just one 


1See the Review, July 1960, page 392. 
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vote.” This eight-page pamphlet is avail- 
able in two sizes—for mailings and for 


literature racks. 
A.K.S. 


Galveston Citizens 
Organize for Action 


Interested citizens have formed a Citi- 
zens Charter Committee, whose purpose 
is “the promotion of a better local gov- 
ernment for the city of Galveston under 
the procedures of the charter which was 
adopted ... on April 19, 1960.” 

The committee has three hundred mem- 
bers and an active membership commit- 
tee is at work. Membership is open to 
all upon payment of annual! dues of $2.00. 

The charter committee is expected to 
endorse candidates for the election of 
councilmen in April 1961. The city coun- 
cil elected at that time will place the new 
charter in operation and select the first 
city manager.! 

President of the organization is Rob- 
ert H. Albright, a member of the com- 
mission which drafted the new charter; 
Edward S. Shreiber, president of the 
charter commission, is vice president; 
Mrs. Lewis Harris, president of the 
League of Women Voters of Galveston 
and secretary of the charter commission, 
is secretary; and John Musick, labor 
leader, is treasurer. 


Civic Birthday 
Noting the thirteenth anniversary in 


June of the Lake County Civic League 
of Waukegan, Illinois, its first president, 


1 See the Review, May 1960, pages 
228 and 254; June 1960, pages 285 and 
326. 
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Robert Ticken, now United States dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district 
of Illinois, pointed out: “The individual 
taxpayer has neither the time nor the 
talent to keep track of what is being done 
with his tax dollars. It was for this 
reason, back in 1947, that a group of 
public spirited Lake County citizens 
brought the Civic League into existence. 
. . . Despite every difficulty it has sur- 
vived and become more influential in its 
dealings with elected public officials re- 
sponsible for the spending of our tax 


dollars.” 
A.K.S 


LWV Publications 


The League Looks at Boards and Com- 
missions Serving New Orleans (20 pages, 
25 cents), issued by the League of 
Women Voters of that city (545 St. 
Charles, New Orleans 12), briefly re- 
caps the source of authority, functions, 
composition and funds for each of the 
many such groups. 

In August the League of Women 
Voters of Louisiana (73 Neron Place, 
New Orleans 18) published Public 
School Background Material. Louisiana 
School Problem: Segregation-Desegre- 
gation (12 pages). 

The League of Women Voters of Con- 
necticut (404 Farmington Avenue, Hart- 
ford 5) included a study of the state 
court system as part of its current agenda. 
Courts, Unfinished Business—The Family 
Court, The Probate Court (February 
1960, 35 pages, 35 cents) is a result of 
that study and presents the league's 
recommendations concerning those courts 


A.K.S 
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Recent Research 
Treats Finance 


Organizations in Four 
States Compile Reports 


TATE and local finance has been a 

topic of consideration by research 
groups in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. 

The Illinois study, Financing [Illinois 
Government by Glenn W. Fisher (Insti- 
tute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1960, 202 
pages, $3.00), is a survey of state finances 
over a seventeen-year period, 1942-1958. 
The author analyzes expenditure trends 
and patterns and general revenue, com- 
pares the tax burdens with those of other 
states and projects expenditures and 
revenue for the decade ahead. 

He observes that “state expenditure 
per person is lower than in most other 
states,” and that the increase in public 
spending recently is due almost entirely 
to growth in expenditures for education 
and highways. For revenue the state 
depends heavily upon consumption taxes. 
“Forty-three per cent of 1958 tax reve- 
nue came from the general sales tax.” 
Relative to ability, the over-all burden 
of taxation is quite low. 

Fisher's projections of expenditure and 
revenue show that the state does not 
necessarily need drastic tax increases. 
However, “increasing dissatisfaction with 
the inequitable and growing burdens im- 
posed by the property tax could lead the 
state to assume a share of the total state 
and local tax load”; governmental serv- 
ices may also be stepped up from their 
relatively low level at present. If either 
of these possibilities occurs, the author 
doubts that the present tax structure will 
be able to provide the necessary revenue. 


Alfred L. Edwards, of the Michigan 
State University Institute for Community 
Development and Services, examines an 
important ability of governmental units, 
the power to borrow funds, in A Study 
of Local Government Debt in Michigan 
(the institute, East Lansing, 1960, 59 
pages, $1.00). The focus is on patterns 
of borrowing, purposes of debt and the 
relation between indebtedness and eco- 
nomic resources. 


The study concludes that the “debt of 
local governments in Michigan is not 
out of line with that of local govern- 
ments in other states,” and that “the 
increasing trend of local governments” in 
the state “to employ revenue bonds is 
likely to continue.” “The rural areas in 
Michigan are becoming more urbanized 
and greater need has arisen for the 
public services and governmental func- 
tions that are required to sustain an 
urban area. Vital as these services are 
for the growth of communities, they are 
often costly. Usually, the only way they 
can be provided is to charge them against 
the future through some form of debt. 
Their financing calls for careful ad- 
ministration and management.” 

It is almost impossible, however, to 
determine with any amount of precision 
the amount of debt which a local gov- 
ernment can safely incur. Observers of 
municipal borrowing policies “are less 
concerned with the amount of tax-sup- 
ported debt that a locality incurs than 
with (1) the amount of such debt that 
is permitted to accumulate, (2) the pur- 
poses for which borrowing is undertaken, 
and (3) the forthrightness of plans for 
debt retirement.” 

The research on Wisconsin is con- 
cerned with State-Local Financial Re- 
lationship: A Study of Shared Taxes 
and Aids in (by Alan H. 
Smith, Bureau and Eco- 


Wisconsin 
of Business 
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nomic Research, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, 1960, 75 pages). The report 
was prepared for the Revenue Sources 
and Distribution Committee of the Mil- 
waukee Metropolitan Study Commission 
and is directed to local government prob- 
lems within Milwaukee County. 

Smith considers the nature of state 
payments to local governments, growth 
of specific state aid, the pattern of such 
aid in the country, distribution by coun- 
ties of state aid in Wisconsin, the equal- 
izing effect of specific grants, the effect 
of increasing local expenditure and ways 
of amending state aids. Both state-col- 
lected locally-shared taxes and grants- 
in-aid toward expenditures are included 
in the study’s purview. 

Fiscal Problems of Pennsylvania State 
and Local Governments: How to Reduce 
Present Costs and to Find New Revenue 
Sources (Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, 1960, 197 pages, $1.50) 
is a collection of papers presented at the 
Annual (Pennsylvania) Finance Officers 
Workshop in October 1959, sponsored 
by the institute. 

The speeches are categorized under 
the following headings: proposals to 
revise Pennsylvania's constitution, the 
commonwealth’s fiscal dilemma, finding 
new sources of state revenue, reducing 
the operating costs of state and local 
governments, new sources of local reve- 
nue, improving tax assessment and col- 
lection, budgeting and financing capital 
expenditures, and financing the rebuild- 
ing of Pennsylvania's boroughs and 
cities. 


Consider Michigan’s 
Apportionment Problem 

Herbert Garfinkel and L. J. Fein, 
authors of Fair Representation: A Citi- 
sen’s Guide to Legislative Apportion- 
ment in Michigan (Bureau of Social and 
Political Research, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, 1960, 32 pages), 
have succeeded admirably in presenting 
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an impartial view of the current appor- 
tionment controversy in their state. They 
give the theoretical, historical and politi- 
cal arguments for population—and ge- 
ography-based representation. 

Some of the facts brought out by the 
pamphlet, however, would seem to favor 
the proponents of at least a partial change 
to apportionment based on population. 
According to 1950 census figures, 27.2 
per cent of the voters elect 51 per cent 
of the senators; thus the Democratic 
party, with 53 per cent of the vote in the 
1958 elections, secured only twelve sena- 
tors out of 34, or 35 per cent. In the 
same election while the lower house was 
evenly divided the governor was a Demo- 
crat, as has been the case for the last 
twelve years. With neither party in 
clear control of the legislature and the 
governor's mansion, governmental in- 
effectiveness reached its height last year 
when the state was unable to meet its 
payroll because of a tax dispute. 

Solutions are being sought through 
the courts, a constitutional convention 
and an initiative to revise the consti- 
tutional apportionment clause. Changes 
suggested include the addition of more 
Senate seats, perhaps to accomodate 
senators at large, the weighting of sen- 
atorial votes, a complete reapportion- 
ment of the Senate on a population 
basis, creation of a unicameral legisla- 
ture and granting the lower house the 
right to override the Senate’s veto on 
legislation. AKS. 


Colorado LWY 
Describes Local Units 


Colorado's League of Women Voters 
has released the first of two studies on 
the structure of the various governmental 
subdivisions in the state. Cooperation or 
Confusion? (April 1960, 46 pages, 50 
cents) is a careful, analytical report. 

After broadly outlining the major 
problems of local units and describing 
the subdivisions’ functioning, the pam- 
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phlet presents a detailed study of counties, 
municipalities, school districts and spe- 
cial districts. The organization and ma- 
jor functions of each group is discussed 
along with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of their present structure, op- 
eration, financial practices and sources 
of revenue. 

Improvements and reforms are advo- 
cated for all but school districts. The 
reorganization of school districts (pri- 
marily consolidation thus cutting the 
total number to approximately one- 
fourth their present number) is described. 

Major emphasis is placed on the 
various governmental units’ relationships 
to one another and methods of coopera- 
tion which can be promoted to end the 
confusion which frequently prevails. 

The second study in the series will deal 
more specifically with the problems of 
metropolitan and urbanized areas. 

W.J.D.B. 


U. S. Chamber Publishes 


Community Series 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has published a Com- 
munity Development Series which in- 
cludes seven pamphlets on various areas 
of community concern. Problem-solving 
tools available for community use are 
suggested as well as procedures for 
developing special programs. 

Copies of individual pamphlets may be 
purchased at 50 cents each or $3.00 jor 
the set from the chamber, 1615 H Srreei, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The numbers and titles of the pamphlets 
are: 


Balanced Develop- 
ment (36 pages), 

Community Analysis: Foundation 
for Decision Making (35 pages), 
Planning: Guide 


Community 


Comprehensive 
for Community Growth and Change 
(32 pages), 
Planning Urban Renewal Projects 
(45 pages), 
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V. Modernizing Local Government 
(32 pages), 

VI. Financing Community Develop- 

ment (35 pages), 

Community Leadership: Key to 

Local Development (34 pages). 


VIL. 


Compiles List of 
Research Bureaus 

Gale Research Company has compiled 
another organizational guide, Directory 
of University Research Bureaus and 
Institutes Book Tower, Detroit 26, 
1960, 199 pages, $20). “Those bureaus, 
institutes, experiment stations, labora- 
tories and other organizations which con- 
form to the following definition have been 
included: ‘A  university- or college- 
sponsored unit set up on a permanent 
basis, carrying on a continuing research 
program and formally identified by a 
specific or distinctive title.’” 

The research bodies are categorized 
into seventeen broad functional areas 
such as education, social sciences, labor 
and industrial relations, conservation, 
mathematics and physical sciences. 

Each of the 1500 listings includes the 
name of the research organization and 
the university with which it is affiliated, 
address and founding date, name and 
title of the bureau head, size of staff, 
description of the program, and name 
and frequency of any serial publications. 

Two appendices provide lists of uni- 
presses and members of the 
organized National Council of 
Administrators. 


versity 
newly 
Research 


Kentucky’s Constitutions 


Kentucky's Constitutional Develop- 
(Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, 1960, 20 pages) 
discusses the four constitutions the state 
has had, general aspects of the present 
one, the amending procedure, and cur- 
rent revision plans. 

A limited constitutional convention has 
been proposed by the 
issue on which the people will vote in 


ment 


legislature, an 
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November. The pamphlet lists the time 

schedule for the call and organization of 

the convention. 


Texas Suffrage, Elections 


The Arnold Foundation has released 
the second monograph of its series on 
the major provisions of the Texas con- 
stitution, Suffrage and Elections by 
W. E. Benton (Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, 1960, 54 pages, $1.00). 
The series is edited by John M. Claunch. 

Mr. Benton analyzes the nature of 
suffrage, its development in Texas, and 
suggests issues which constitutional 
drafters might consider. Included is a 
proposed suffrage and elections article. 


Federal Grants to States 
“In an analysis of state revenues and 
to have 
grants- 


expenditures, it is necessary 
some understanding of federal 
in-aid and their impact on the state 
financial system. The importance of 
federal grants in state government fi- 
nance is indicated by the fact that in 
1958 almost one-fourth of the total state 
revenue in the United States was derived 
from federal aid,” begins William M. 
Griffin in Federal Grants-in-Aid im 
South Dakota (Governmental Research 
Bureau, State University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion, 1959, 51 pages). 

After discussing such topics as con- 
stitutional authority for grants-in-aid 
and the arguments for and against grants, 
the author concludes: “During the past 
twenty years federal aid to South Da- 
kota has become one of the largest and 
most stable sources of state revenue. 
Important functions of the state govern- 
ment are dependent upon continuation of 
federal funds for effective administration. 

. Since the state is currently antici- 
pating the need for additional revenue, 
a sudden drastic reduction of federal 
grants-in-aid would result in 
nancial difficulty for South Dakota.” 


great fi- 
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Voting Manual Revised 


The Institute of Public Affairs of the 
S:ate University of Iowa has published 
a revision of Voting in Iowa, by George 
B. Mather with illustrations by Dale 
Ballantyne (lowa City, 1960, 88 pages, 
50 cents). Originally planned as an aid 
to election officials, the first edition was 
used extensively in high school classes, 
by the political parties in their volunteer 
workshops and by such groups as the 
League of Women Voters and 4-H clubs 
in their civic education workshops. The 
present edition incorporates suggestions 
and new laws concerning voting in all 
types of elections and the orgunization 
of political parties in Iowa. 


REVIEW 


A.K.S. 


Research Bibliographies 

Of interest to those engaged in various 
phases of government research is a new 
series being prepared and distributed by 
the Tax Foundation entitled Research 
Bibliography. The foundation plans to 
issue one or two of these bibliographies 
every two months, each listing selective 
sources on particular topics. 

Those which have been compiled are: 
No. 1, Tax and Other Financial Induce- 
ments to Industrial Location; No. 2, 
Comparative Analyses of State Tas 
Burdens; and No. 3, Financing Munici- 
pal Government (three, six and thirteen 
pages, respectively). 

Copies may be procured from the 
foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


Strictly Personal 
O'Hare, formerly town 
Massachusetts, 
resigned in September to become execu- 


Robert J. M 
manager of Stoughton, 


tive director of the Seminar Research 
Bureau at Boston College. He will di- 
rect economic and governmental research 
on the Boston metropolitan area and 
plan seminars on a wide variety of topics. 





Books in Review 
Seasongood Speeches 


Setections From Sprecnes (1900- 
1959) or Murray Seasoncoop. Compiled 
with Foreword and Head Notes by 
Agnes Seasongood. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, 1960. 
xiii, 271 pp. $4.50. 


Sounds dull and would be, if Murray 
Seasongood were ever dull! 

But you can save wear and tear on 
your facial muscles if you settle to an 
expectant grin in readiness for the 
flashes of mordant wit that dance in- 
cessantly across the utterances of this 
happy warrior. The excerpts are brief 
and pointed and range through a long 
lifetime during which the pungency which 
he could so fluently adduce for many 
causes was in unfailing demand. 

Thus collected they constitute biog- 
raphy, the high points of the career of 
a man who had the authority and self- 
confidence to pioneer and the skill to 


enlist others in public affairs over six 


decades. In type the excerpts lose little 
by the absence of his platform presence. 
For his manner of delivery, without loss 
of power, was commonly placid and 
underemphasized but unmistakably ear- 
nest, and it was the sharpness of his state- 
ments that made citizens boil and ad- 
versaries writhe. 

Some of the excerpts are obviously 
included for the chuckle, some for their 
originality and perception—it is just like 
him to propose abolition of notaries 
public. And some are like the speech to 
the Cincinnatus Association, October 9, 
1923, which startled the town by the 
aptness of its accusations against the 
corruption in city hall and launched the 
cleanup that made him mayor and made 
his city the best governed in the country 
for 34 years. The justification for the 
rescue of that item from the newspaper 
files of the day is the courage it took 
at that time to say it, courage he shared 
with other pioneer figures in that era 


whom current Cincinnatians seem almost 
to have forgotten. There were giants in 
those days! 

R.S.C. 


New York Politics 


Governtnc New York Crry. Politics 
in the Metropolis. By Wallace S. Sayre 
and Herbert Kaufman. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 
22, 1960. xviii, 815 pp. $8.50. 


This fine study has as its central focus 
the decision-making process as it takes 
place in our largest city. The authors 
see politics as a contest for the shaping 
of public policy to fit the wants of those 
who become involved. They seek to an- 
swer a number of questions: Who are 
the participants in the political contest? 
What prizes do they receive for winning? 
What are the strategies used by the 
contestants as they seek victory? 


The authors describe the actors as 
including office-seekers, party officials, 
interest group leaders, bureaucrats, edi- 
tors, underworld leaders and others. The 
prizes include, of course, public office. 
But they also involve such varied by- 
products of the political stru, le as the 
ability to shape public policy to suit the 
wants of a particular group, control over 
the size and allocation of the budget, 
framing of the formal (legal) rules of 
politics to the advantage or disadvantage 
of particular groups, getting a favorable 
hearing in court and easy access to de- 
cision-makers. 


The section on strategies is perhaps 
the most imaginative part of the book in 
terms of organization, for within the 
context of a discussion of the many 
strategies available to contestants, the 
authors interweave in interesting fashion 
the potentially dull details of the rules 
for nomination and election, for election 
administration, for appointment and 
removal, for the administrative organiza- 
tion of municipal agencies, for intergov- 
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ernmental relations (including an excel- 
lent development of the possible choices 
of the arena—the courts, the mayor, the 
governor, the federal bureaucracy, etc. 
—that the participant may choose as the 
scene of battle), for party organization, 
for interest group and bureaucratic ac- 
tivity and for a thousand other details. 

The battlefields are carefully described 
as are the rules of warfare that con- 
testants must abide by. The scenes of 
struggle include elections, agencies of 
government, courts, council, board of 
estimate and the mayor. The section on 
the courts is the best description I have 
read of a local judicial system in its 
political context. 

* 7 > 


The analytical framework helps make 
possible insights that one ordinarily 
neither expects nor finds in a study of 
a single city or state. We learn, for 


example, why a police commissioner is 
more likely to be able to influence the 
policies of his department than is a fire 


commissioner, why the board of estimaté 
is a powerful conservative force, why 
the mayor is not likely to be the leader 
of that body, why the professional bu- 
reaucracies are in most areas more power- 
ful than is Tammany Hall, and why the 
city council plays an almost negligible 
role in the allocation of awards. 

The bibliography is comprehensive and 
is nicely broken down into categories. 
The over-all quality of the work is high. 
There is no study of the great city to 
compare with it. The authors have done 
an enormous amount of research and 
have carefully marshalled data gathered 
by others. Yet they are by and large 
accurate when they describe the volume 
as “a set of propositions and hypotheses 
about the government and politics of the 
city.” Much of the theoretical frame- 
work is fully developed, some of it barely 
sketched—graduate students for decades 
should find ideas here that will serve as 
the basis for research within a nicely 
defined frame of reference 
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Setting aside a slight feeling of an- 
noyance at the length of the book, I 
would make but two major criticisms 
of it: First, although the authors cer- 
tainly did not abandon their responsibility 
to be alert critics, some of us out in the 
boondocks are likely to wonder if they 
did not let their final evaluation of 
politics in the monster metropolis be 
lightly brushed by Pollyanna. I am 
glad to learn that “any group can fight 
city hall,” that “almost every group 
does,” and that “many are remarkably 
effective.” I cannot help wondering, 
however, if these two lovers of Gotham 
were not a bit too anxious to show that 
the system is essentially equitable. Re- 
cent studies in large cities—Boston, 
Philadelphia and, indeed, New York (see 
the Nation, October 31, 1959)—indicate 
that the residents of these communities 
have a strong sense of isolation from the 
political process, an ominous feeling of 
alienation. 

This leads me to a second concern: 
Although voting statistics are carefully 
presented, voter turnout and apathy 
analyzed, and attention paid to the ques- 
tion of who is favored by these patterns, 
no inquiry is made as to whether the 
citizens of the city feel that its govern- 
ment is their government, whether they 
feel they can influence it, whether they 
are cynical about it or view it as a living 
testimonial to the democratic process. 

These questions of citizen confidence 
levels, of identification with municipal 
government, are vitally important, pos- 
sibly more important than the facts on 
how the government is actually run, for 
they are a measure of the health of 
democracy. 

But the analytical framework did not 
comfortably allow for this type of in- 
quiry and we could not expect the authors 
to tell us everything that might be learned 
by every research technique. The study, 
on balance, must rated a 
masterful job and one that makes a fine 
contribution, not alone to an understand- 


surely be 
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ing of decision-making in a great city 
but to a broad theory of politics. 

Cartes R. Aprian 
Michigan State University 


Courts 


ImPROVING ouR Courts. Collected 
Studies on Judicial Administration. By 
Sheldon D. Elliott. Published for the 
Institute of Judicial Administration. 
Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 1959. 190 pages. $1.85. 


In this compact pamphlet Dr. Elliott, 
director of the Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, condenses his best thinking 
on this subject and all the progress ac- 
cumulated since the late Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt founded the institute in 
1952. He provides a backward look to 
Roscoe Pound’s famous address of 1906 
which started ferment in the American 
Bar Association and puts the reader in 
step with current efforts by assembling 
his own annual reviews of 1952-58. 

The volume provides the logical start- 
ing point for any inquirer into the field. 


W. B. Munro 


Witu1amM Bennett Munro 1875-1957. 
A Memoir by Harvey Eagleson. Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, 1959. 41 pp. 


This handsome brochure happily and 
thoughtfully assembles the story of this 
famous Harvard pioneer in political sci- 
ence, whose courses inspired the next 
generation of teachers from coast to 
coast. He retired from teaching in 1945 
and spent his later years in Pasadena in 
continued usefulness at “Caltech.” His 
associates there are responsible for this 
tasteful testimonial. We of the National 
Municipal League enjoyed his coopera- 
tion on many a League activity in the 
teens and twenties. We remember him 
on the committee which in 1915 swung 
the League’s Model City Charter to the 
council-manager plan as well as in other 
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creative enterprises where his scholar- 
ship gave weight and confidence to pio- 
neer findings that have since become 
orthodox. 

R.S.C. 


Citizenship 
Cit1zENsHip TopaAayY—ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
THE Unrrep States. By D. W. Brogan. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1960. viii, 116 pp. $3.00. 


This compact volume containing Mr. 
Brogan’s speeches for the Weil Lectures 
on American Citizenship of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, though it 
deals with one of the most complex and 
wmotion-ridden concepts in __ political 
science today, sets forth clearly and con- 
cisely the varying definitions of “citizen- 
ship” today. By tracing historical ante- 
cedents and the social definitions of the 
idea in each country covered, Mr. Bro- 
jan demonstrates how it signifies widely 
differing attitudes, rights and duties. 

A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Accounting 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SixtH GovERN- 
MENTAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE IN- 
stitute. Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1960. 57 
pp. 

Adult Education 

Tue Concern or LocaL AUTHORITIES 
witn ApuLt EpucaTion anp Sport. A 
Comparative Study. By International 
Unien of Local Authorities. Martinus 
Nijhoff, 9 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, 
Netherlands, 1960. xii, 242 pp. 14 
guilders. 

Civil Liberties 

Tue Seesaw Between Freepom AND 
Power. By Robert K. Carr. (Edmund 
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J. James Lecture on Government De- 
livered March 17, 1960.) Department 
of Political Science, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, June 1960. 24 pp. 


Community Development 
METROPOLITAN AREA AND City Size 
PATTERNS OF MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
tries 1954. A Research Tool for Com- 
munity Development Groups in Urban 
and Rural Areas Based on a Special 
Tabulation of the 1954 Census of Manu- 
factures. Office of Area Development, 
Business and Defense Services Admini- 
stration, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 91 pp. 
Tables. 50 cents. (Apply Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Construction 

Construction—Pusiic Works’ Con- 
TRACTORS Bonps AND Orners. By 
Ernest H. Campbell and Joshua H. Vo- 
gel. Association of Washington Cities in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Services, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, 1960. 94 pp. 


Debt 


Directory oF Municipat Bonp Deat- 
ERS OF THE Unitep Srates. The Bond 
Buyer, 67 Pearl Street, New York 4, 
1960. 300 pp. $10. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUNICIPAL Bonps. 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., 1959. x, 149 pp. Illus. 

MarkKetinc CANADIAN DeseNnTURES. 
By Lactance Roberge. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, July 16, 1960. 6 pp. 75 cents. 


Delinquency 

ConTroL AND Preven- 
TION TRAINING FOR Pottce OPFFIcers. 
Digest of Findings. Research and Ad- 
visory Service, Bureau of Government, 
University Extension Division, Univer- 


DELINQUENCY 
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sity of Wisconsin, lfadison, December 
1959. 7 pp. 


Education 


Tue Scuoots or Orance County, 
Texas—Tuerr Present, Tuer Future. 
A Report to the Orange County School 
Study Committee. Texas Research 
League, 403 East 15th Street, Austin, 
July 1960. 48 pp. Illus. 


Housing 

Hovusinc Lecistation In New York 
Strate 1960. Report of the Committee 
on Housing. By Barbara Reach and 
Phyllis Yaffa. Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Community Service Society of 
New York, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, August 1960. 98 pp. 50 cents. 


Legislation 
Disposition or Att Buts at 1960 
Recurar Session or tHe Lovisiana 
LEGISLATURE. Louisiana Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Baton Rouge, 
August 1960. 7 pp. 


Manuals 

Unrtep States GoverNMENT ORcGANI- 
ZATION MANvuAL 1960-61. Revised as of 
June 1, 1960. Office of the Federal Reg- 
ister, National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., 1960. v, 817 
pp. $1.50. (Apply Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Metropolitan Areas 

Inpustry’s Rote In METROPOLITAN 
Growtn: A Pustic MANAGEMENT 
Prostem. (Reprinted from California 
Management Review, Winter 1960.) By 
James Gillies. Real Estate Research 
Program, Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1960. 
9 pp. Tables. 

Merropouitan Toronto 1960. Metro- 
politan Council, Toronto, Canada, May 
1960. 48 pp. Illus. 
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Municipal Government 


Buritpine A Better New Yorx. Final 
Report to Mayor Robert F. Wagner. By 
J. Anthony Panuch. Mayor’s Independ- 
ent Survey on Housing and Urban Re- 
newal, 225 Broadway, New York 7, 
March 1960. 112 pp. Charts. 

Tue GovERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
Cuicaco. A Guide to Its Structure and 
Function with a Directory of Officers. 
By Richard J. Wolfert. Municipal Re- 
ference Library, City Hall, Chicago 2, 
July 1960. 44 pp. 15 cents. 

MuwnicipAL GoveRNMENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN America. By Jewell Cass 
Phillips. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 1960. viii, 
648 pp. $6.95. 


Old Age 
Norte Carotina Otp Ace AssIst- 
ANcE Lien Law. (Revised.) By Rod- 
dey M. Ligon, Jr. Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, March 1960. 55 pp. 75 
cents. 
Personnel 
Tue Pustic Personne, AGENCY AND 
THe Curer Executive—A Symposium. 
Edited by Thomas Page. Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, 1960. 44 pp. $2.50. 


Planning 


Master Pian Report, City or YUBA 
City, County or Sutter, CALIFORNIA. 
A Cooperative Planning Project Devel- 
oped by the Planning Commissions of 
Yuba City and Sutter County. (Revised.) 
The Commissions, Yuba City, California, 
April 1959. 35 pp. Maps. 

Tue Master PLran UNMASKED. De- 
fects and Failings of Rural Planning as 
Shown by an Evaluation of the New Mil- 
ford Master Plan. By Frederick Shul- 
man. New Milford Citizens Committee, 
New Milford, Connecticut, January 1960. 
87 pp. $1.00. (25 cents to town resi- 
dents.) 
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Public Health 

ADMINISTERING HEALTH SERVICES IN 
MARYLAND. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Policies and Financing of Maryland’s 
Medical and Hospital Programs. Com- 
mittee on Medical Care, Maryland State 
Planning Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Baltimore 1, June 1960. 165 pp. 
$1.00. 

Public Notices 

Pustic Norices. Timing and Content. 
Planning Division, Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission, Hartford, June 1960. 
10 pp. 

Real Estate 

Tue Ursan Rear Estate Cycire— 
PERFORMANCES AND Prospects. By 
Homer Hoyt. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1960. 16 pp. $2.00. 


Reapportionment 
REAPPORTIONMENT BY INITIATIVE IN 
Orecon. By Gordon E. Baker. Re- 
printed from The Western Political 
Quarterly, Institute of Government, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, June 
1960. 12 pp. 
Records 
Avutomatep Recorps. By William J. 
Jacquette and Howard W. Ward, Jr. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of the United States and Canada, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, August 
16, 1960. 12 pp. Charts. $1.00. 


Recreation 

A Gute to Books on RECREATION. 
Recreation (Part II), National Recrea- 
tion Association, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, September 1960. 31 pp. 

MuwnictPpAL RECREATION ADMINISTRA- 
tion. (Fourth Edition.) International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, 1960. xiii, 409 
pp. Illus. 


Research 


A Serecrive Supyecr Inpex. PAR 
Research 1951-1959. Compiled by Dora 
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M. Beard. Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana, P.O. Box 2748, 
Baton Rouge 1, April 1960. 40 pp. 


Social Welfare 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FoR So- 
c1aL Wetrare—A New Reauity. Edit- 
ed by Hertha Kraus. The Annals, The 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 3937 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, May 1960. viii, 153 pp. $2.00. 


State Government 


Louisiana State Government Onpr- 
GANIZATION CHarts. Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, P.O. Box 
2748, Baton Rouge 1, April 1960. 15 pp. 
$2.00. 


State, Local Government 


Caprrrot, CourrHouse anp Crry HALL. 
Readings in American State and Local 
Government. (Second Edition.) Edited 
by Robert L. Morlan. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, 1960. 
viii, 348 pp. $3.50. 


Street Cross-Sections 


Nores on Street Cross-Secrions In 
REswENTIAL Svusprvisions. By Alien 
Benjamin. Urban Land, Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., May 1960. 4 pp. $1.00. 


Taxation and Finance 

SoutHern States new Revenve Po- 
TENTIALS. By James W. Martin and 
Kenneth E. Quindry. Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, March 1960. 
32 pp. 

State Arp to Loca GOVERNMENT. 
A Brief Description of the Current Types 
of Financial Assistance Showing Pur- 
pose, Methods of Apportionment, Statu- 
tory Citations and Trends in Amounts 
Distributed. Bureau of Statistical Serv- 
ices, Division of Municipal Affairs, New 
York State Department of Audit and 
Control, Albany, July, 1960. 68 pp. Tables. 

Unsetttep Questions 1n Rear Es- 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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Tate Taxation. By Mabel Walker. 
Tax Policy, Tax Institute, 457 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey, June 
1960. 4 pp. 25 cents. 


Textbooks 
E.ements or Government. An Intro- 
duction to Political Science. By Thomas 
R. Adam. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, 1960. x, 468 pp. 
Illus. $6.75. 


Traffic 

Dictionary oF HicHway TRarFric. 
By J. Stannard Baker and William R. 
Stebbins, Jr. Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, 1804 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1960. xv, 304 pp. 
Charts. 

Tae Pottce Trarric Controt Func- 
tion. By Paul B. Weston. Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Law- 
rence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 1960. 
ix, 301 pp. 


Transportation 
Berrer Ursan TRANSPorTATION. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Municipal Con- 
gress 1959. American Municipal Associ- 
ation, 1612 K Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., 1960. 105 pp. 


Unemployment 

Tue Impact or UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
THE 1958 Recession. A Report of Na- 
tion-wide Surveys of Unemployment, 
Unemployment Insurance and Attitudes 
of the Unemployed. Prepared for the 
Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, United States Senate, by The 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, by Wilbur J. Cohen, William 
Haber and Eva Mueller. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
June 1960. 79 pp. Tables, charts. 


Utilities 


Pustic Recuration or Urmrry En- 
TerPrise. New York Chamber of Com- 





$22 


merce, 65 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
May 1960. 39 pp. 


Water 

Fioripa’s Lakes: ProsLeMs IN A 
Water Parapise. (Reprinted from Uni- 
versity of Florida Law Review.) By 
Frank E. Maloney and Sheldon J. Plager. 
Public Administration Clearing Service, 
University of Florida, Gainsville, 1960. 
82 pp. $1.00. 


Water Works 

MunicipaL Water Works OPERATING 
Data ror TENNESSEE. |3y W. T. Chaf- 
fin and M. U. Snoderly. Municipal 
Technical Advisory Service, Division of 
University Extension, University of 
Tennessee, in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League, Knoxville, May 
1960. 26 pp. 


Yearbook 
1959 County YeArBooK. North Caro- 
lina Association of County Commission- 
ers, Chapel Hill, 1960. 440 pp. 


Zoning 

Sump.iriep ZONING FoR SMALL Com- 
muNItTiIEs. Planning Division, Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, Hartford, 
June 1960. 6 pp. 

Zoninc Primer. By Martin J. Rody 
and Herbert H. Smith. Chandler-Davis 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 36, West 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1960. 48 pp. $1.00. 
(Discounts on quantity orders.) 


PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION 


(Continued from page 503) 


certain factions, on the November ballot. 

The committee was appointed by Mayor 
Robert L. Bartels. It included repre- 
sentatives of the various interests in the 
community. Other matters regarding the 
council on which it took action were in- 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


[ October 


creases in salaries and date of taking 
office. 


N. E. A. Rejects 
Preferential Voting 


At its annual convention in Los An- 
geles in June the National Education As- 
sociation debated and rejected by a close 
vote of 2,563 to 2,256 a rule amendment 
on elections proposed by its by-laws and 
rules committee. This amendment would 
have prescribed preferential voting with 
a single transferable vote for future elec- 
tions of its president-elect and treasurer 
by its representative assembly and the 
corresponding system of proportional rep- 
resentation for the assembly’s annual 
election of two members of the executive 
committee. 

Although an explanation with a sam- 
ple election had been distributed to all 
the delegates, the debate showed that 
there was still a considerable amount of 
misunderstanding of the proposal. 

Its main purpose had been to avoid the 
possibility of electing a president-elect 
(who assumes the presidency automati- 
cally after one year as vice president) by 
less than a majority of delegates in a 
three-way split. 

After the rule change (which would 
not have taken effect until 1961) had been 
voted down, this actually happened, for 
the first time in many years. The vote 
for president-elect was: 


1905 
1685 


Ewald Turner of Oregon 
Forest Rozzell of Arkansas 
William O'Donnel of 


New Mexico 1278 


This, of course, illustrated the advan- 
tage of the proposal. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Turner was preferred by a ma- 
jority to his nearest rival but if so his 
position would be stronger under an elec- 
tion method which proved it. As it is, no 
one will ever know. 





Tours Planned for 
Conference-goers 


(Continued from page 461) 


Sunday afternoon and evening. Tuesday 
evening at the fabulous Mountain Shad- 
ows resort in nearby Paradise Valley 
there will be a program including cock- 
tails, gay Spanish 
dances and music, and ritualistic dances 
performed by Indians precisely as they 
the Arizona 


poolside dinner, 


were centuries ago on 


mesas. 

The Club, 30 
ago to preserve the romance and beauty 
of the area, consists of business and 
bankers, 


Dons founded years 


professional men—architects, 
contractors, doctors, engineers and a 
service station owner. 

Steeped in the historical and geologi- 
cal lore of the region, the Dons are 
virtually inexhaustible founts of infor- 
wear the cos- 


mation. In action, they 


tumes of the Spanish grandees. 





Conference Speakers 


(Continued from page 462) 


in finding his way out of the dilemma. 
Stress will be laid upon the importance 
of clarifying goals 
that unify and strengthen our system as 


the common goals 


a whole and the special goals that give 
meaning and vitality to its several parts. 

Luther H. Gulick, president of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, will dis- 
“Goals for Metropolis” and James 
K. Pollock, University of Michigan, vice 
chairman of the Advisory 
on Intergovernmental Relations, “Goals 
Frank C. 
of 
At 


each of the genera] sessions, the speakers 


cuss 
Commission 
for Cooperative Federalism.” 


Moore. 


New York. will chair this discussion. 


former lieutenant governor 


will be joined by a panel of interroga- 
tors who will lead the discussion period. 


The Conference program will also in- 
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Den E. 0. Foster leoling over one of the spec- 
tacular natural formations which abound in the 
Phoenix area. 


clude a series of workshops dealing with 

practical questions which face both pub- 

lic officials and citizens. The workshops 

include: 

Citizen Associations and Regional Prob- 
lems, 

Reapportionment after the 1960 Census, 

Cities Grow by Annexation, 

The Modern County, 

The Businessman as Politician, 

Citizen Advisory Boards, 

The Manager Reports to the Citizens, 

Constitutional Debt 
A Critique, 

Local Teamwork: City-County Coopera- 
tion. 


and Tax Limits: 


A special series of Conference work- 
shops on state constitutions is scheduled 
as part of the League's Constitutional 
Studies Program. Two will be of inter- 
est to citizens from states facing the 
of constitutional 
“State Constitutions: 
“State 


Them.” 


problem revision 
Salient Issues” and 


Constitutions: How to Study 


A special session is being planned for 


Wednesday afternoon in cooperation 


(Continued on next page) 





All-America Entries Seanned 


Twenty-two communities will be cho- 
sen in early October as finalists in the 
All-America Cities contest, ~o-sponsored 
by the National Municipal League and 
Look Magazine. Selection of the final- 
ists will be made by a screening com- 
mittee of civic leaders composed of: 

Chairman, Bayard H. Faulkner, for- 
mer mayor, Montclair, New Jersey; 
Brendan Byrne, executive director, 
American Heritage Foundation; Betty L. 
Knox, member, City Council, Hartford, 
former president, Hartford League of 
Women Voters; George H. Deming, 
director, Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems; and Allen H. Seed, 
Jr., executive vice president, Keep Amer- 
ica Beautiful. 

Spokesmen representing the finalists 
will be invited to present their cases be- 
fore the All-America Cities jury on No- 
vember 14 and 15 during the 66th Na- 
tional Conference Government in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


on 


The jury, headed by George H. Gal- 
lup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion and former president 
of the National Municipal League, will 
hear the spokesmen in two sessions, 
selecting from the 22 the eleven-member 
All-America “team.” 

Other members of the jury will be: 
Winston W. Crouch, director, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Mrs. Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona State 
Division, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Miss Fannie Hardy, 
president, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Willard V. Merrihue, Com- 
munity and Business Relations, General 


manager, 


Electric Company, and chairman of the 
board, Effective Citizens Organization. 
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Also, James Mussatti, general man- 
ager, California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and president, American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives Asso- 
ciation: James M. Osborn. Yale Univer- 
sity; Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
Martin C. Tate, president-elect Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association; Arnold 
S. Zander, international 


American Federation of State, County, 


president, 


and Municipal Employees; Mrs. Robert 
Zurbach, former president, California 
League of Women Voters. 

The names of the finalists will appear 
next Review. Winners of 
the contest will be announced early in 
1961 in the Review and in Look Maga- 
zine. 


in month’s 





And Do It Early! 


Those planning attend the 
Phoenix Conference should commu- 
nicate directly with the Hotel West- 
ward Ho, Conference headquarters, 


to 


to make room reservations. 











Seasongood Reappointed 


Murray Seasongood, a former presi- 
dent of the League, has been reappointed 
a member of the Committee to Visit 
the Department of Government of Har- 
vard University. 


Conference Speakers 
(Continued from previous page) 
with Arizona universities. This session 
will be called “A Critique of Coopera- 
tive Federalism” and will the 
participation of Arizona students inter- 


involve 


ested in state and local government. 
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A Guide for Charter Commissions 


Revised Edition 


Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out- e 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200,000: 
should be taken, warns against common os 
- ; - Your document is 
mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful 
materials and sources. most helpful to a be- 
It is used by virtually all charter com- wildered charter com- 
missions. It is an essential companion to mission member.” 
the Model City Charter. e 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21 











One Man ... One Vote 


The Truth Is Out 


University institutes of government and other local authorities from 
5O states have supplied parallel facts, figures and appraisals of the con- 
dition and effects on the democratic process of their distributions of 
legislative and congressional seats as compared with the principle of 
majority rule and equality of representation. (This is a background 
research document, not an official League publication.) 
Compendium on Legislative Apportionment 


150 pp. mimeo. $3.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street, New York 21 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 
in the 
State Constitutional 
Studies Project 





( 


SERIES | 


THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL REVISION 


THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 
STATES 


A MANUAL FOR STATE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


HOW TO STUDY A STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


The above will be issued a 
dates, February to May, 1961. 


SERIES Il 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: 


THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $:.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 


by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 


by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 


by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Specia! price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
































